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LIFE 


OF 


JOHN MILTON, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


M®: JOHN MILTON was de- 
fcended from a family of the 
town of the fame name in Oxford. 
fhire, and was born in London, 
Dec.g, in the year 1608. His fa- 
ther was by profeffion a fcrivener, 
and lived in a reputable manner on 
an eftate which he had himfelf ac- 
quired, for his father had difin- 
herited him, on account of his re- 
nouncing the communion of the 
church of Rome. By his wife, 
Sarah Cafton, he had three chil- 
dren; Anna, a daughter; Chritto- 
pher, whom he trained to the law; 
and John, Chriftopher adhered to 
the royal caufe, and in the reign of 
king James I]. by too eafy a com- 
pliance with the doétrines of the 
court, both religious and civil, he 
was knighted, and made a judge. 
But John, the fubje& of the pre- 
fent effay, was the favourite of his 
father’s hopes; who to cultivate the 
great genius which early difplayed 
itfelf, was at the expence of a do- 
Vou. All, 


meftic tutor: whofe care and capa- 
city his pupil hath gratefully cele- 
brated in an excellent Latin elegy. 
At his initiation he is faid to have 
applied himfelf to letters with fuch 
indefatigable induftry, that he rarely 
was prevailed with to quit his ftu- 
dies before mid-night: which not 
only made him frequently fubjeé to 
fevere pains in his head; but like- 
wile occafioned that weaknefs in his 
eyes, which terminated in a total 
privation of fight. From a domeftic 
education he was removed to St, 
Paul’s {chool, to complete his ac- 
quaintance with the claflics, under 
the care of Dr. Gill: and after a 
fhort ftay there, was tran{planted 
(at the age of 15) to Chrifl’s Col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he diftin- 
guifhed himlelf in all kinds of aca- 
demical exercifes. Of this fociety 
he continued a member until he 
commenced Matter of Arts: and 
then leaving the Univerfity, he re- 
turned to his father ; who had quit- 
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ted the town, and lived at Hortonin 1640) he found England on the 
Buckinghamfhire; where he pur- pont of being involved in blood 
fued his ftudies with unparalleled and confufion. It feems wonderful 
affiduity and {uccefs. that one of fo warm, and daring a 
After fome years {pent in his ftu- fpirit, as his certainly was, thould 
dious retirement, his mother died: be reltrained from the camp in thofe 
and then he prevatted with his fa- unnatural commotions. | fuppofe 
ther to gratify an inclination he had we moy impute it wholly to the 
long entertained of feeing foreign great deference he paid to paternal 
countries. Sir Henry Wotton, at authority, that he retired to lodgings 
that time provolt of Eton College, provided for him in the city: which 
(1638) gave him a Ictter of advice being commodious for the reception 
for the direétion of his travels: but of his fifter’s fons, and fome other 
by not obferving an excellent young gentlemen, he undertook 
maxim in it, he incurred great dan- their education: and is faid to have 
ger by difputing again{t the fuper- formed them on the fame plan which 
ftition pf the church of Rome, he afterwards publifhed ina thor 
within the verge of the Vatican. tra€tate infcribed to his friend Mr, 
Having employed his curiofity Hartlib. 
about two years in France and In this philofopkical courfe he 
Italy, on the news of a civil war continued without a wife to the 
breaking out in England, he return- year 16433; when he married Mary 
ed; without taking a furvey of the daughter of Richard Powell of 
Gieece and Sicily, as at his fetting Foreft-hill in Oxfordfhire : a gen- 
out the fcheme was projetted. At tleman of eftate and reputation in 
Paris the Lord Vifcount Scudamore, that country; and of principles fo 
ambaffudor from King Charles I. at very oppofite to his Son-in-law, 
the court of France, introduced him that the marriage is more to be won- 
to the acquainiance of Grotius; dered at, than the feparation which 
who at that time was honoured with enfued, in little more than a month 
the famecharaéter there by Chriftina after fhe had cphabited with him in 
gueen of Sweden. In Rome, Ge- London. Her defertion provoked 
noa. Florence, and other cities of him both to write feveral treatifes 
Italy, he coniraéed a familiarity concerning the doétrine and difci- 
with thofe who were of the higheit pline of divorce; and alfo to make 
reputation for wit and !carning: his addrefles to a young Lady of 
feveral of whom gave him very great wit and beauty ; but before he 
obliging tefimonies of their friend- had engaged iicr affeétions to con- 
fhip and efteem, which are printed clude the marriage treaty, ina 
before his [atin poems, The firit vifit at one of hisrelations he found 
of them was written by Manlo his wile profrate before him, im 
Marqu's of Villa, a great pairon af ploring forgivenefs, and re¢oncilia-: 
Yaifo, bv whom he ts celebrated in tion. it is not to be doubted but an 
his pom onthe congue{t of Jeru- interview of that nature, fo little ex- 
falem. It ts highly probable that pected, muft wonderfully affeé 
to his converiatien with this noble him: and perhaps the impreflions 
Neapotitan we owe the firlt defign’ it made on his imagination contti- 
which M lton concetved of writing buted much to the painting of that 
an epic poem: and it appears by pathetic {cene in Paradile Loft, in 
fore Latin verfes addretied to the which Eve addreffed herfelf to 
marquis with the tt'e of Manfus, Adam for pardon, and peace, At 
that he intended to Gx on king Ar- the interceflion of his friends who 
thur for his hero; bur Arthur was were prefent, after a fhort relud- 
!to another deginy | ance he genevoufly facrificed all his 


goicrved te ) : : 
Returning fom his travels {in refeatment to her tears, 
oon 
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p——-—-Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his lite fo late, and fole de- 


ight: 
Wie his feet fubmiffive in diftrefs ! 

And after this re-union, fo far 
was he from retdining én ufkind 
memory of the provocatiors which 
he had teceived from hei ill con- 
dust, that when the king’s caufe 
was entirely opprefled, and her fa- 
ther, who had been attive in his 
loyalty, was expofed to fequeftra- 
tions Milton received both kim 
and his family to protection, and 
free entertainment, in his own 
houfe, until their affairs were ac- 
comodated by his intereft in the 
victorious faction. 

For he was now grown famous 
by his polemical writings of various 
kinds, arid held in great favour and 
efteem, by thofe who had power to 
difpofe of all preferments in the 
ftate. It is in vain to diilemble 


his engaging with a party combined 
in the deftruciion of our church and 
monarchy. Yet, leaving the jufli- 


fication of a mifguided fincerity to 
be debated in the fchools, may I 
prefume ti obferve in his favour, 
that his zeal, diftempered and furi- 
ous as it was, does not appear to 
have been infpirited by felf-interelt- 
ed views? For it is afirmed, that 
though ke lived always in a frugal 
retirement, and before his death 
had difpofed of his library (which 
we may fuppofe to have been a vas 
luable collection) he left no more 
than fifteen hundred pounds behind 
him for the fupport of his family : 
and whoever confiders the polts to 
which he was advanced, and the 
times in which he enjoyed them, 
will, I believe, confels he might 
have accumulated a much miore 
‘plentiful fortune: in a difpaffionate 
wnind it will not require any extra- 
ordinary meafure of candour to con- 
clude, that though he abode in the 
heritage of oppreflors, and the {poils 
of his country lay at his feet, neither 
his confcience nor his honour, 
could ftoop io gather them. 

A commiffion to coniftitute him 
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adjutant - general to Sit William 
Waller was promifed ; but foon fu- 
perfeded by Waller’s being laid 
afide, when his matters thought it 
proper to new model their army. 
However, the. keennefs of his pen 
had (o effe€tnally recommended him 
to Cromwell’s cfleem, that when he 
took the reins of government into 
his own hand, hé advanced him to 
be Latin fecretary, both to hiinfelf 
and the Parliament : the foriner of 
thefe preferments he enjoyed both 
under the ufurper, and his fon: the 
other until king Charles II. was re- 
ftored. For fome time he had an 
apartment for his family in Whites 
hall; but his health requiring a 
freer accéffion of air, he was obiiged 
to remove from thence to lodgings 
which opened into St. James’ Park, 
Not long after his fettlement there, 
his wife died in child be! ; and 
much about the time of her death, a 
gutta ferena, which had for feveral 
years been gradually ercreafing, to- 
tally extinguifhed his fight. In 
this melancholy condition he was 
eafily prevailed with to think of 
taking another wife; who was Ca- 
tharine the daughter of Captain 
Woodcock of Hackney: and fhe 
too, in lefs than a year after their 
marriage, died in the fame unfortu- 
nate manner as the former had 
done; and in his twenty-third fon- 
net he does honour to her memory. 
Thefe private calamities were 
much heightened by the different 
figure he was likely to make in the 
new fcene of affairs, which was 
going to be afted inthe fate. For, 
ail things now confpiring to pro- 
mote the king’s reiloration, he was 
too conicious of his own aftivity 
during the ulurpation, to expett 
any favour from the crown; and 
therefore he prudently abfeonded 
till the att of oblivion was publ ifh- 
ed ; by which he was only rendered 
incapable of bearing any office in 
the nation. Many had a very jalt 
efteem of his admirable paris aod 
learning, who deteited his prin- 
ciples, by whit: interceGion his 
gEa pardon 
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pardon paffed the feals: and I wifh 
the laws of civi! hiltory could have 
oxtended the benefit of that oblivion 
to the memory of his guilt, which 
was indulged to his perfon! né tanti 
facinoris immanitas aut extitiffe, aut 
non vindicata futffe, videature. 

Having thus gained a full protec- 
tion from the government, (which 
was in truth more than he could 
have reafonably hoped) he appeared 
as much in public as he formerly 
ufed to do; and employing his 
friend Dr. Paget to make choice of 
a third confort, on his recommenda- 
tion he marricd Elizabeth the 
daughter of Mr. Minfhul, a Chefhire 
gentleman, by whom he had no 
iilue. Three daughters by his firft 
wife were then living; the two el- 
der of whom are faid to have been 
very ferviceable to him in his ftu- 
dies. For, having been inftru€&ted 
to pronounce not only the modern, 
but alfo the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages; they read in their 
re{pettive originals whatever au- 
thors he wanted to confult; though 
they underftood none but their mo- 
ther-tongue. ‘This employment, 
however, was too unpleafant to be 
continued for any long procefs of 
time, and therefore he difmiffed them 
to receive an education more agrcta- 
ble to their fex and temper. 

We now come to take a furvey of 
hm in that point of view, in which 
he will be looked on by all fueceed- 
ing ages with equal delight and ad- 
miration. An interval of above 
twenty years had elapfed fince he 
wrote the mafk of Comus, L’Allegro, 
Il Penforofo, and Lycidas; all in 
fuch an exquilfite ftrain! that though 
he had Jeft no other monuments 
ef his genius behind him, his name 
had been immortal. But, neither 
the infirmitics of age and conftitu- 
tion, nor the viciffitudes of fortune, 
could deprefs the vigour of his 
mind; or divert it from executing a 
defign he had long conceived of 
writing an heroic poem. The Fall 
of Man was a fubje&t which he had 
fome years before nxed on for a tra- 
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gedy, which he intended to form b 
the models of antiquity : and fome? 
not without probability, fay the 
play opened with that fpeech in the 
fourth book of Paradife Loft, ver, 
32. which is addrefled by Satan to 
the fun. Were it material, I be. 
lieve I could produce other paflages 
which more plainly appear to have 
been originally intended for the 
fcene. But whatever truth there 
may be in this report, it is certain 


that he did not begin to mold his. 


fubje& in the form which it now 
bears, before he had concluded his 
controverlfy with Salmafius and 
More ; when he had wholly loft the 
ufe of his eyes; and was forced to 
employ in the office of an amanuen- 
fis any friend who accidently paid 
him a vifit. Yet, under all thefe 
difcouragements, and various inter 
ruptions, in the year 1669 he pub. 
lifhed his Paradife Loft; the nobleft 
poem, next to thofe of Homer and 
Virgil, that. ever the wit of man 
produced in any age or nation, 
Need I mention any ather evidence 
of its ineftimable worth, than that 
the fineft geniufes who have fuc- 
ceeded him have ever efteemed ita 
merit to relifh, and illuftrate its 
beauties? Whilft the critic whe 
gazed, with fo much wanton malice, 
on the nakednels of Shakefpear 
when he flept, after having former- 
ly declared war againft it, wanted 
courage to make his attack ; flufhed 
though he was with his conquelts 
over Julius Cefar and the Moor: 
which infolence his mufe, like the 
other affaflins of Czfar, feverely 
revenged on herfelf; and not long 
after her triumph, became her own 
executioner. Nor is it wnworthy 
our obfervation, that though, per- 
haps, no one of our Englifh poets 
hath excited fo many admirers to 
imitate his manner, yet | think 
never any was known to afpire te 
emulation : even the late ingenious 
Mr, Philips, who, in the colours.of 
{tyle, came the neareft of all the 
copiers to refemble the great origi« 
nal, made his diftant advances with 
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a filial reverence; and reftrained 
his ambition within the fame bounds 
which Lucretius prefcribed to his 
own imitation. 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter 
amorem eae 
TE imitariaveo, quid enim conten- 
dat hirundo 
CyCnis -—-mmnewe 


And now perhaps it may pafs 
for fiGtion, what with great veracity 
] affirm to be faé, that Milton, after 
having with much difficulty pre- 
yailed to have this divine poem li- 
cenfed for the prefs, could feil the 
copy for no more than fifteen 

ounds: the payment of which va- 
fiable confideration depended on 
the fale of three numerous im- 
pteffions. So unreafonably may 
perfonal prejudice affe&t the moit 
excellent performances ! 

About two years after, together 
with Samfon Agoniftes (a tragedy 
not unworthy the Grecian {tage 
when Athens was in her glory) he 
publifhed Paradife Regained. But, 
Oh! what a falling off was there!-— 
Of which I will fay no more, than 
that there is fcarcely a more re- 
markable inftance of the frailty of 
human reafon, than our author gave 
in preferring this poem to Paradife 
Loft; nor a more inflru€tive cau- 
tion to the beft writers, to be very 
difident in deciding the merit of 
their own produttions. 

And thus having attended him to 
the fixty-fixth ycar of his age, as 
clofely as fuch imperfeé& lights as 
men of letters, and retirement, 
ufually leave to guide our enquiry, 
would allow ; it now only remains 
to be recorded, that in the year 
1674 the gout put a period to his 
life at Bunhill, near London; from 
whence his body was conveyed to 
St. Giles’s Church by Cripplegate, 
where it lies interred in the chan- 
cel; but neither has, nor wants a 
monument to perpetuate his me- 
mory. . 

In his youth he is faid to have 
been extremely handiome: the co- 
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lour of his hair was a light brown: 
the fymmetry of his features exaét ; 
enlivened with an agreeable air, and 
a beautiful mixture of fair and ruddy 
which occafioned the Marquis of 
Villa to give his epigram the fame 
turn of thought, which Gregory 
arch-deacon of Rome had employed 
above a thoufand years before, in 
praifing the amiable complexions of 
fome Englifh youths, before their 
converfion to chriftianity. His 
ftature (as we find it meafured by 
himfelf) did not exceed the middle 
fize ; neither too lean nor corpulent : 
his limbs well proportioned, nervous 
and aétive; ferviceable in all ree 
fpeéts to his exercifing the {word, 
in which he much delighted; and 
wanted neither {kill, nor courage, 
to refent an affront from men of the 
moft athletic conftitutions. In his 
diet he was ab{temious ; not delicate 
in the choice of his difhes; and 
ftrong liquors of all kinds were his 
averfion. Being too fadly con- 
vinced how much his health had 
fuffered by night ftudies in his 
younger years, he uled to go carly 
({eldom later than nine) to reit;, and 
rofe commonly before five in the 
morning. It is reported, (and there 
is a paflage in one of his Latin ele- 
gies to countenance the tradition} 
that his fancy made the happieft 
flights in the {pring : but one of his 
nephews ufed to deliver it as Mil« 
ton’s own obfervation, that his in- 
vention was in its higheit perfection 
from September to the Vernal 
“Equinox: however it was, the 
great inequalities to be found in his 
compofures, are inconteftible proofs 
that in fome feafons he was but one 
of the people. When blindnefs re- 
{lrained him from other exercifes, 
he had a machine to {wing in, for 
the prefervation of his health; and 
diverted himfelf in his chamber 
with playing onan organ. - His de- 
portment was creél, open, affable ; 
his converfation ealy, chearful, in- 
ftrutive ; his wit on all oceafions at 
command, facetious, grave, or fat:ri- 
cal, as the fubjett required. Tiss 
‘udzeineni, 
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Jucgement, when difengaged from 
religious and political {peculations, 
was juft and penetrating ; his ap- 
prehenfion, quick; his memory, 
tenacious of what he read; _ his 
reading. only not fo extenfive as his 
genius, for that was univerfal, And 
having treafured up fuch immenfe 
ftores of {cience, perhaps the facul 
tics of his foul grew more vigorous 
after he was deprived of ‘his fight : 
and his imagination (naturally fub- 
lime, and enlarged by reading ro- 
-manees, of which he was much ena- 
ynoured in his youth) when it was 
wholly abftratted from material ob- 
ye&t, was more at liberty to make 
fuch amazing excurfions into the 
ideal world, when in compofing his 
divine work he was tempted to 
range . 
Beyond the vifible diurnal fphere. 


With fo many accomplifhments, not 
to have had {ome faults and misior- 
tunes, to be laid in the balance with 
the fame and felicity, of writing 
Paradife Loft, would have been too 
great a portion for humanity. 

We fhall conclude our life of 
this great man with a criticiim on 
his two great works, Paradife Loft 
and Regained, by the pen of Dr. 
Johnfon. 

I am now to examine Paradife 
Loft; a poem, which, confidered 
with refpeét to defign, may claim 
the firit place, and with refpeét to 
performance, the fecond, among the 
produttions of the human inind. 

The fubjeét of an epick poem is 
naturally an event of great impor- 
tance. That of Milton is not the 
defiruciion of a city, the conduct of 
a colony, or the toundation of an 
empire. His fubjett is the fate of 
worlds, the revolutions of heaven 
and of earth; rebellion, againft the 
dupreme king, raifed by the higheft 
order of created beings; the over- 
throw of their holt, and the punifh- 
ment of their crime; the creation of 
anew race of reafonable creatures; 
their original happinefs and inno- 
cence, their forfeiture of immorta- 
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litv, and their reftoration to hope 
and peace, 


In the examination of epick poems 
much fpeculation is commonly em. 
ployed upon the charaéters, Phe 
charaéers in the Paradife Loft, which 
admit of examination, are thofe of 
angels and of man; of angels good 
and evil; of man in ‘his innocent 
and finful ftate, . 

Among the angels, the virtue of 
Raphael 1s mild and placid, of eafy 
condefcenfion and free communica- 
tion; that of Michael is regal and 
lofty, and, as may feem attentive to 
the dignity of his own nature, Ab. 
diel and Gabriel appear occafionally, 
and aét as every incident requires; 
the folitary fidelity of Abdich 1s very 
amiably painted. 

The other chiefs of the celeftial 
rebellion are very judicioufly diferis 
minated in the firft and fecond books; 
and the ferocious chara&ter of Mo-+ 
loch appears, both in the battle and 
the council, with exaé confiftency, 

To Adam and to Evearegiven, dur. 
ing their innocence, fuch fentiments 
as Innocence can generate and utter. 
Their love is pure benevolence and 
mutual veneration; their repafts are 
without luxury, and their diligence 
without toil, Their addrefles to 
their maker have little more than the 
voice of admiration and gratitude. 
Fruition left them nothing to alk; 
and innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and 
difcord, mutual accufation, and ftub- 
born felf-defence; they regard each 
other with alienated minds, and 
dread their creator as the avenger of 
their tranfgreffion, At laft they 
feck fhelter in his mercy, foften 
to repentance, and melt in fuppli- 
cation. Both before and after the 
fall, the fuperiority of Adam is di- 
ligently fultained. ; 

Of the probable and the marvel- 
lous, two parts of a vulgar epick 
poem, which immerge the critick in 
deep confideration, the Paradile 
Loft requires little to be faid. It 
contains the hiftory of a miracle, of 

creation 
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creation and redemption ; it difplays 
the power and the mercy of the fu- 
reme being; the probable there- 
fore is marvellous, and the marvel- 
lous is probable. The fubftance of 
the narrative is truth; and, as truth 
allows no choice, it is, like necef- 
fity, fuperior to rule. To the acci- 
dental or adventitious parts, as to 
every thing human, fome flight ex- 
ceptions may be made. But the 
main fabrick is immovably fup- 
ported. ; 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, 
that this poem has, by the nature 
of its fubjett, the advantage above 
all others, that it is univerfally and 

erpetually interefting, All man- 
tint will, through all ages, bear the 
fame relation to Adam and to Eve, 
and mutt partake of that good and 
evil which extend to themfelves, 

Of the machinery, by which is 
meant the occafional interpofition of 
fupernatural power, another fertile 
topick of critical remarks, here is no 
room to fpeak, becaufe every thing 
is done under the immediate and 
vifible direétion of Heaven ; but the 
rule is fo far obferved, that no part 
of the ation could have been ac- 
complifhed by any other means, 

Of epilodes, I think there are 
only two, contained in Raphael’s 
relation of the war in Heaven, and 
Michael’s prophetick account of the 
changes to happen in this world, 
Both are clofely connected with the 
great ation; one was necetfary to 
Adam as a warning, the other asa 
confolation, 

To the compleatnefs or integrity 
of the defign nothing can be object- 
ed; it has diftinétly and clearly 
what Ariftotle requires, a begin- 
ning, a middle, and anend, ‘There 
is-perhaps no poem, of the fame 
length, from which fo little can be 
taken without apparent mutilation, 
Here are no funeral games, nor 1s 
there anv Jong delcription of a 
fhield. The thort digreflions at the 
beginning of the third, feventh, and 
ninth books, might doubtlefs be 
fpared; but fuperfluities fo beaut: 


‘ 


ful, who would take-away? or who 
does not with that the author of the 
Iliad had gratified fucceeding ages 
with a little knowledge of himfelt ? 
Perhaps no paflages are more fre- 
quently or imore attentively read 
than thole extrinfick paragraphs; 
and, fince the end of poetry is pleas 
fure, that cannot be unpoetical with 
which all are pleafed, 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the 
poem, mult be confidered its coin- 
ponent parts, the fentiments and 
the diétion. 

The feniiments, as expreflive of 
manners, or appropriated to cha- 
ratters, are, for the greater pat, 
unexceptionably jul. 

Splendid pallages, contain‘ng lef- 
fons of morality, or precepis of 
prudence, occur feldom. Such is 
the original formation of this poem, 
that, as it adinits no human manners 
till the fall, it can give little affin- 
ance to human conduét. Its end is 
to raife the thoughts above fubla- 
nary cares or pleafures, Yet the 
praife of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained ius fingutarity of 
virtue againft the fiorn of uuiti- 
tudes, may be accommodated to aif 
timés; and Raphael’s reproot of 
Adam’s curiofity after the p anctary 
motions, with the anlwer returned 
by Adam, may be confidently op- 
pofed to any rule of life which any 
poet has delivered. 

Phe thoughts which are oceafion- 
ally called forth in the progres, 
are fuch as could only be produced 
by an imaginauion in the highett de- 
gree fervid and active, to which 
materials were fuppled by incellant 
ftudy and unlimied cur tofity, The 
heat of Milton's mind may be fair 
to fublimate his learning, to throw 
off into his work the (prrit of {et 
ence, unmingled with its groiler 
parts. 

He had confidered creation in its 
whole extent. and his defi ripitons 
aie therefor: learned, He had ac- 
cuftomed his imagination to unre. 
firained indulgence, and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extentive, 

The 
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The charaéeriftick qe of his 


poem is fublimity. e fometimes 
defcends to the elegant, but his ele- 
ment isthe great. He can occafi- 
onally invelt himfelf with grace ; 
but his natural port is gigantick 
lofiinefs. He can pleafe when plea- 
fure is required ; but it is his pecu- 
liar power to aftonifh, 

He feems to have been well ac- 
quainted with his own genius, and 
to know what it was that nature had 
beftowed upon him more bounti- 
fully than upon others; the power 
of difplaying the vaft, illuminating 
the {plendid, enforcing the awful, 
darkening the gloomy, and aggra- 
vating the dreadful; he therefore 
chofe a fubjeé&t on which too much 
could not be faid, on which he 
might tire his fancy without the 
cen{ure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and 
the occurrences of life, did not fa- 
tiate his appetite of greatnefs, To 
paint things as they are, requires a 
minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. 
Milton’s delight was to fport in the 
wide regions of poffibility; reality 
was a {cene too narrow for his mind. 
Ile fent his faculties out upon dif 
covery, into worlds where only 
imagination can travel, and delight- 
ed to form new modes of exiftence, 
and furnifh fentiment and a€tion to 
fuperior beings, te trace the counfels 
of hell, or accompany the choirs of 
heaven. 

But he could not be always in 
other worlds; he mul{t fomci:mes 
revifit earth, and tell of things vill- 
ble and known, When he cannot 
yaife wonder by the fublimity of his 
mind, he gives delight by its ferti- 
hitv. 

Whatever be his fubje&t, he never 
fails to fill the imagination, But 
his images and defcriptions of tlic 
{ecnes or operations of nature do 
not feem to be always copied from 
original form, nor to have the frefh- 
neis. racinefs, and energy, of im- 
smediate observation. He fow na- 
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the {pe€tacles of books; and on moft 
occalions Calls learning to his affig. 
ance, The garden of Eden brings 
to his mind the vale of Enna, where 
Proferpine was gathering flowers, 
Satan makes his way through fight. 
ing elements, like Argo between the 
Cyancon rocks; or Ulyffes between 
the two Sicilian whirpools, when he 
fhunned Charybdis on the larboard, 
The mythological allufions have 
been juftly cenfured, as not being 
always ufed with notice of their ya. 
nity; but they contribute Variety to 
the narration, and produce an al. 
ternate exercife of the memory and 
the fancy. 

His fimilics are lefs numerous, and 
more various, than thofe of his ptte 
deceflors. But he does not confine 
himfelf within the limts of rigorous 
comparifon : his great excellence is 
amplitude; and he expands the ad- 
ventitious image beyond the dimen- 
fions which the occafion required, 
Thus comparing the.fhield of Saturn 
to the orb of the moon, he crowds 
the imagination with the difcovery 
of the telefcope, and all the wonders 
which the telefcope difcovers, 

Of his moral fentiments it is 
hardly praife to affirm that they ex. 
cel thofe of all other poets; for this 
fuperiority he was indebted to his 
acquaintance with the facred writ. 
ings. The ancient epick poets, 
wanting the light of revelation, were 
very unfkilful teachers of virtue: 
their principal charaéters may be 
great, but they are not amiable, The 
reader may rife from their works 
with a greater degree of ative or 
paffive fortitude, and fometimes of 
prodence ; but he will be able to 
carry away few precepts of juftice, 
and nonce cf mercy. 

Of haman beings there are but 
two ; but thofe two are the parents 
of mankind, venerable before their 
fail for dignity and innocence, and 
amiable after it for repentance and 
fubmiffion, In the firft ftate their 
affettion is tender without weaknels, 
and their piety fublime without pre- 
tumption, When they have finned, 


they 
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they fhew how difcord begins in 
mutual frailty, and how it ought to 
ceafe in mutual forbearance, how 
confidence of the divine favour is 
forfeited by fin, and how hope of 
ardon may be obtained by peni- 
tence and prayer. A ftate of inno- 
cence we can only conceive, if in- 
deed, in our prefent mifery, it be 
offible to conceive it; but the fen- 
timents and worfhip proper toa fal- 
Jen and offending Being, we have 
all to learn, aS we have all to 
prattife. ; 

The poet, whatever be done, is 
always great. Our progenitors in 
their firft ftate converfed with an- 

els; even when folly and fin had 
degraded them, they had not in their 
humiliation the port of mean fuitors ; 
and they rife again to reverential re- 
gard, when we find that their prayers 
were heard. 

As human paffions did not enter 
the world before the fall, there is in 
the Paradife Loft little opportunity 
for the pathetick ; but what little 
there is has not been loft, That 
paffion which is peculiar to rational 
nature, the anguifh arifing from the 
confcioufnefs of tranfgreflion, and 
the horrors attending the fenfe of 
the divine difpleafure, are very juft- 
ly defcribed and forcibly impreffed, 
But the pa{lions are moved only on 
one occalion; fublimity is the gene- 
ral and prevailing quality of this 
poem ; fublimity varioufly modified, 
fometimes defcriptive, fometimes 
argumentative. 

The defeéts and faults of Paradife 
Lok, for faults and defeéts every 
work of man mult have, it is the 
bufinefs of impartial criticifm to dif- 
cover, As, in dilplaying the ex- 
cellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations, becaute of felecting 
beauties there had been no end, [ 
fhall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to deferve 
cenfure; for what Englifhman can 
take delight in tran{cribing paffages, 
which, if they leffen the reputation 
of Milton, diminifh in fome degree 
the honour of our country ? 
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The plan of Paradife Loft has this 


inconvenience, that it comprifes nei- 
ther human attions or human man- 
ners, The man and woman who 
att and fuffer are in a ftate which 
no other man or woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no tranf- 
a@ion in which he can be engaged ; 
beholds no condition in which he 
can by any effort of imagination 
place himfelf; he has therefore, 
little natural curiofity or fympathy. 

It has been therefore faid, with- 
out an indecent hyperbole, by one 
of his encomiafts, that in reading 
Paradife Loft we read a book of uni- 
verfal knowledge. 

But original d_ficience cannot be 
fupplied. The want of human in- 
tereft is always felt. Paradife Lott 
is one of the books which the reader 
admires and lays down, and forgets 
to take up again, None ever wifhed 
it longer than it is. Its pcrufal is a 
duty rather than a pleafure. We 
read Milton for inftruction, retire 
harrafled, and overburdened, and 
look elfewhere for recreation; we 
defert our mafter, and feck for 
companions, 

Another inconvenience of Mil- 
ton’s defign is, that it requires the 
defcription of what cannot be de- 
{feribed, the agency of {pirits. He 
faw that immateriality fupplied no 
images, and that he could not fhow 
angels ating but by inftruments of 
action; he therefore invefted them 
with form and matter. This, being 
neceffarv, was therefore defenfible; 
and he fhould have fecured the con- 
fiftency of his fyftem, by keeping 
immateriality out of fight, and en- 
ticing his reader to drop it from his 
thoughts. but he has unhappily 
Sa ogg his poetry with his philo- 
ophy. His infernal and celettial 
powers are fometimes pure {pirit, 
and fometimes animated body. When 
Satan walks with his lance upon the 
burning marle, he has a bady; when 
in his paffage between Hell and the 
new world, he is in danger of finke 
ing in the vacuity, and is fupported 
by aguft of rifling vapours, he has 
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a body; when he animates the toad, 
he jeems to be mere fpirit, that can 
penetrate matter at pleafure; when 
he ftarts up in his own fhape, he 
has at leaft a determined form; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, 
he has a fpear and a fhield, which 
he had the power of hiding in the 
toad, though the erms of the con- 
tending angels areevidently material, 

Such are the faults of that won- 
derful performance Paradife Loft; 
which he who can put in balance 
with its beauties mufl be confidered 
not as nice but as dull, as lefs to be 
cenfured for want of candour, than 
pity for want of ienfibility. 
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Of Paradife Regained, the genera] 


judgment feems now to be right, that 


it 18 im manv_ parts elegant, and 
every where inftructive. It was not 
to be fuppofed that the writer of 
Paradile Loft could ever write with. 
out great effufions of fancy, andex. 
alted precepts of wifdom., The 
bafis of Paradife Regained is narrow: 
a dialogue without aétion can never 
pleafe like an union of the narra. 
tive and dramatic powers. Had this 
poem been written not by Milton, 
but by fome imitator, it would have 
claimed and received  univerkl 
praic, 


Mr. PRINSEP, 


triciures and Obfervations on the Mocurrery Syftem of Landed Pro. 


perly am 

N R, PRINSEP, we are inform- 
ed, after receiving a good 
private education, applied, at an 
early neriod of life, to bufinefs, and 
became intimately acquainted with 
the linen and cotton manufa&ures 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. His 
occupations gave frequent oppor- 
tunities of comparing thefe with 
finlar fabrics of Helland and Ger- 
many, and with thole of the Eaft- 
Indies, Some lcading men in the 
Faf-India Company, having ob- 
ferved the decline of their fabrics 
ot {tained callicoes, and the danger 
of a rivalfhip in Germany, through 
the comparative cheapnefs of la- 
bour beiween that country and 
Great-Britain, Mr. Prinfep was, in 
176g, invited, by a committee of 
that honourable fogiety, to a con- 
verfation on theimeans of improving 
fevers} of the Campany’s fabrics 
abroad: on which pccafion he re- 
ceived their thanks for his impor- 
tant communications, Encouraged 
by the dire&tors. he fet out for India, 
in order to profecuic (ome improve- 
ments of thele menufaftures, Dur- 
jung a vefidence in India of near 
tweniv years, be guited in his per- 
ion the condition enw the ative 


eee 
Bengal. 


purfuits of a native Hindu, a pris 
vate merchant, and a fervant of the 
Eaft-India Company; a new and 
fingular fituation, which prefented 
to a mind, naturally inquifitive and 
intelligent, opportunities of making 
uferul comparifons and _ obferva 
tions, and thence deducing various 
hints for political as well as com. 
mercial improvements, fome of 
which we find thickly interfperfed 
in the different publications he has 
fince produced to the world. While 
in the chara@ter of a Kyot, an Izar- 
dar, and a Talookdar, all of them 
occupations of the native farmersof 
India, he filled various other em- 
ployments of truft and dignity at the 
prefidency and fubordinate fettle 
ments. 

Yo this geatleman we are im 
debited for the firft Bengal indigo, 
an article of great importance to our 
home manufactures. He eftablifhed 
feveral large plantations of it on the 
banks of the Ganges, where alfo an 
extenfive printing work was carried 
on under his direction, He was, 
for many years, one of the mof 
confiderable merchants concerned 
in the inland trade, and prefided 
over feveral of the muflin manu 
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fi@ures in the interior parts of the 


country. He was diftinguifhed by 
afive and frequently fuccefsful en- 
terprize; while he kept a conftant 
tye on the improvement of the 
Company’s India trade, and the 
production of new fources of com- 
merce arid revenue. 

The advantage of one general 
fandard coin in India is a matter 
that needs not illuftration : this ob- 
jet, among various other purfuits, 
was undertaken by Mr, Prinfep in 
i780; and, in 1784, f{pccimens ap- 
peared of a milled gold and filver 
oney, which has fince been gene- 
lly introduced by the Marquis of 
Cornwallis. Our author, afier his 
return to Britain, on the following 
occafions publifhed the following 
tratts. 

In 1789, ** A fhort Review of 
the Trade of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany.” Queltioning the propriety 
of any extenfion of the capital for 
the purpofes of trade, on the ground 
of its being an unprofitable one; 
and {ketching out a mode of cafcer- 
ining whether this Opinion was 
well-founded or otherwife, prepa- 
ntory to the approaching difcuffion 
ofanew charter: which, it is pro- 
lable, may have contributed to the 
dtablifhment of the practice of pro- 
ducing the accounts fince annually 
hid before parliament. 

In i792, appeared a larger, un- 
tonnetted fet of ftri€tures and ob- 
frvations on the fy{tem of Britifh 
commerce with the Eaft.Indies, with 
rmarks, and propofed regulations 
fr encouraging the importation of 
far from Bengal, and hints for 
the arrangement of the trade, after 
itfhould be feparated from the re- 
venue of our territorial acquifitions, 
together with a fuccinét hiftory of 
he {ugar trade in general. 

Of the plan contained in this vo- 
lame for conduéting the fugar trade, 
vedo not pretend to judge; but it 
pears well confidered and digeft- 
tl His retrofpett into the errors 
former fylems at home 
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abroad, affords, we apprehend, too 
juft an idea of the truth. The ap- 
pendix to this work contains fome 
obfervations on the cotton mann. 
fa€tures of England and India— 
Refleftions on the effe& of any re- 
ftriétion on the latter—An abftraét 
of the value of remittances from 
Bengal in merchandize—E {timate of 
Britith fixed property there in 178 
and an important memoir ON TI 
PROPRIETY OF BUILDING 
SHIPS IN THE EAST INDIES 
for the protection of our territories 
there, and the tran{portation of the 
trade to Europe. We deem it 
highly ufeful to recommend this 
laft memoir, at the prefent junce 
ture, as it fupports the highly re- 
{pe€table opinion of Major Rennel, 
in fupport of this meafure: and, as 
the increafed and increaline fize and 
= | 
numberof the fhips wanted by the 
Company tends to corroborate the 
complaints, and juftify the appre- 
henfions of many experienced peo- 
ple, of an approaching fearcity of 
large Englifh timber for our public 
dock-yards, a mifchief doubly alarm- 
ing at the prefent crifis. The coms 
plete prevention of fo great an evil 
is the obje& of the memoir in quels 
tion; indeed the whole volume is 
replete with ufeful information. It 
concludes with a reply to Mr. Ane 
erfon’s general view of the affairs 
of the Eaft-India Company, in which 
it is acknowledged, that exclufively 
of interelt to be reckoned on the 
capital employed, the Company’s 
trade to India and China collec. 
tively had not been fo unprofitable 
as this author, from the want of 
fuficient materials to make his own 
calculations complete, had, in his 
firit publication, fuppofed, 
In 1793, we believe, for it has no 
date, we have another fhort tract, 
by the fame hand, entitled, « The 
Rights of the Welft-Indians to a 
double Monopoly of the Sugar 
Trade and the Slave Trade examin. 
ed.” In this, two pamphlets are 
attacked, which had alferted thefe 
3h 2 ablurd 
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abfurd claims, namely, ‘* Remarks neceffaries, are the large capitals, 
on the Sugar Bill,” (then pending) the commercial habits, but above 
and “ Cafe of the Sugar Colonies.” all, the fpirit, the enlarged views. . 

Mr. Prinfep, early in the difcuf- and ingenious contrivances of indi. 
fion of the mintfter’s propofitions vidual adventurers in commerce 
for renewing the Company’s char- and manufaétures. The exploration 
ter, firft came forward under his of enlightened merchants, and the 
own name, with a warm exhorta- invention of mechanical genius, are 
tion to the proprietors, againft ac- in reality the grand fupports of 
cepting the terms offered to them, Britifh power and greatne(s. It jg 
and a remonftrance againf{ any therefore with pleafure that we em. 
frefh extenfion of the capital, He brace every opportunity of exhi- 
was equally zealous in the general biting inftances of thele to public 
courts, to proteé& the rights of the attention; advantages, not ealily to 
Company, and improve the mutual be exhaufted, like articles of a ma 
benefits to be expeéted from the terial nature; but of a {piritual 
accommodation intended, . kind, and hence there can be no 

The circumflances that enable end of combination almoft inex. 
Great-Britain to go on in her com- hauftible, Commercial and mecha 
mercial career,even with advantage nical genius are, in an age of com- 
over other nations, under the dif- mercial intercourfe, what military 
couragements of heavy taxes, and talents and virtues are in an age of 
the high price of labour and all war and conquett, 
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Lord LyttELTON. recommending to her in the flronge | | 
, terms that fhe never would forget 
HE late Lord Lyttelton was 4... duty to God; for at that mos 
born at feven months, and sent he would not exchange the 
the midwife fuppoting the infant pleafing confolation of a good con- 
dead, threw him into the cradle; {cience for the poffeffion of the uni 
and it was not cll fome time after verte, All his domeflics, even the 
that he engeged the attention _of lowelt, were called up to him, and 
one of the atiendants by fhewing J oceived his bieffing; at the fame 
figns of life, “Phus was the world tine was added his thanks for their 
likely to have been deprived of a faryices, As a chriftian, a gentle- 
character th.t reflected honour On man, and a man of learning, he was 
humanity. - His lordfhip was al- 25 honour to his country, and has 
ways of a tender conftitution, and left an example for the nobility af 
it was with the greateft regularity this and future ages, 
ani fobriety that his life was pre- : : 
ferved to the age of fixty-four.— Abbe de Cuotsy, 
During his laft ilinefs he was feveral Tranflated Thomas a Kempis de 
davs infenfible: however, a few Fru@tiferi into French, and dedi- 
hours before his death he recovered cated it to Madame de Maintenon, 
the entire ufe of all his faculties. with this motto from the Pflalms-= 
His fortitude, refignation, and picty, “ Hear, my daughter, and inclin¢ 
were thofe of a good man and a_ thineear, and the king thall defire thy 
chriflian. Of his daughter-in-law beauty.” This motto was {upprelt 
he took a molt aflcttionate leave, in the fecond edition, . 
Rie 
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CREBILLON,. minate and appreciate each other 
This celebrated tragedy writer with an exquifitenefs of tafte, that 
was brought up amongft the Jefuits, has .occafionally indifpofed their 
who, with all their numerous im- maftersagainft them, for being more 
erfeétions, were ever, by D’Alem- acute and difcerning than them- 
bert’s own confeffion, excellent in- felves. From thefe circumftances, 
{tru€tors of youth, as they attended a young man, brought up at a pub- 
no lefs to the forming of their moral lic f{chool, is not only likely to be 
than their intellectual chara&er. more wife, but to be more virtuous, 
They kept a fecret regifter, no lefs than another who has received a 
of the difpofition than of the un- private education, The mind of 
derftandings of their pupils. Cre- the one has been more opened by 
billon was thus defcribed by it— the collifions with thofe of his col- 
s Puer valdé ingeniofus, fed grandis leagues, than the other can poflibly 
nebulo.”—* A very ingenious, but have been by the folitary didaftic 
a very wicked boy.” Our foolifh precepts of his pedagogue. The 
dagogues are contented in general one has found out, by experience, 
if they can flog a little Latin and whatis honoured or deteftable, what 
Greek into the heads of their pu- is virtuous or vicious; the other 
ils, without at all attending to has merely been told it, and when 
form their hearts, Ata great {chool, he comes into the world, is like a 
however, the boys do that for one phyfician who had ftudied the theory 
another, which the mafter perhaps of difeafes in books, but has never 
never thinks of: andindeed, when feena fick room. A moftexcetient 
one confiders what little effet mere and indefatigable prefident of a 
leffons of cold and dry morality very extenfive feminary of educa- 
can have upon young minds, there tion in England fays, that even 
is the lefs reafon to regret this when he has found a young man, 
omiffion. Were it not indeed for brought up in a private manner, 
practical inftru&ors of conduét and to have had more learning than an- 
morality, which boys afford to each other, brought up in a more public 
other, a young man would return manner, he has always found him 
from a {chool as ignorant of what lefs able to know what to do with 
he is to prattice in life, as if he had it than the other, who has been edu- 
been immured in aconvent. The cated in one of the confervatorics, if 
late excellent provoft of Eton, Dr. we may fo call them, with which the 
Barnard, when he was matter of environs of our metropolis abound. 
Eton fchool, was, perhaps. in mo Thefe confervatorics, in which they 
refpetts one of the be't in Qrattors are coddled like plants in a hot- 
of youth this country ever bad to houfe, which collapfe and fade 
boaft. He had great fagacity in when they are expofed to the open 
finding out the charaéters of his ar, 
fcholars, and great power of ridi- In one of Crebillon’s tragedies, 
cule in expofing their foibles, and he makes a father drink his fon’s 
in making them aihamed of their blood upon the ftage. The tragedy 
vices. Children, fays La Fontaine, is that of Alrée and Thyetfte. 
not having their under{tanding To this plav the people of Paris 
warped by the prejudices of educa- ufed to flock in crouds. The 
tion or of fociety, have a fagacity French feem, after this, to have no 
much more penetrating, and much right to accufe the Englifh of bar- 
more formidable (than is generally barity and ferocity, in permitting 
fuppofed) in finding out what is Macbeth upon their ftage;. and in- 
ridiculous or vicious, no Jefs in deed, after the late real maffacres 
their mafter than in their comrades. and ferocities of the citizens of that 
They know, adds he, how to dileri- metropolis, they may fairly vie in 
cruelty 
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cruelty with any barbarous nation 
that has yet appeared upon the face 
of the earth. Crebillon, at a very 
advanced age, and in great pecu- 
niary diftrefs, wrote his tragedy of 
Caraline. Whillt he was compofing 
it, he was taken ill, and was very 
near dying; the phyfician, who but 
too well knew the miferable fitu- 
ation of his patient, infifted upon 
having the manufcript tragedy in 
hand for hits fees. Crebillon, with 
fome humour, whilft this requett 
was making, eried out from his bed, 
in one of the lines of his own tra- 
gedy of Rhadomittus, 

“Ah doit en heriter de ceux qu’on affaf- 

fine!” 

“Shall he that murders me, become my 

heir? * 

Forbid it heaven !’”” 

Crebillon had began a tragedy 
upon the hiftory of Oliver Crom- 
well. ‘Lhe French miniftry forbade 
him to go on with it, and fome 6f 
the {cenes are affimilated to his tra- 
gedy of Cataline. 

Cuartes V. 

His old habits of teafing mankind 
appear not to have quitted him in 
his convent; and one day, when he 
had with much difficulty awakened 
a young monk to attend matins, the 
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GC ENIUS, bleft term, of meaning wide, 
How oft, how ftrangely mifapply’d! 
What mother does not fee it in her 
fon? and what philofopher meets 
with it fix times in a century? 


It is an obfervation of Machia- 
vel’s, that the more democratic any 
State is, by the fewer perfons it is 
governed, 


There is nothing in general of 
which perfons are io liberal as of 
their advice. It cofts them inf- 
nitely lefs than any thing elfe that 
they ‘can give. When, however, it 
is accompanied with liberality in 


Number XIII, 


monk replied, “It feems ftra 


Sir, that after having Brokeiy the 
peace of the whole world, 
fhould endeavour to difturb the res 
pofe of a poor monk,” 


you 
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Was the bloodieft tyrant, as well 
as the moft phlegmatic man, that 
ever exifled. When he had been 
employed with his fecretary one 
whole night in writing difpatches, 
the fecretary, half afleep, {poiled 
them, by making ufe of the ink- 
{tand inttead of the fand-box. Phi- 
lip, giving them each into his hand, 
coolly replied, ‘ Remember, Sir, 
this is the ink, and this is the fand.” 
When Don Carlos told him, that 
he hoped he would not proceed to 
extremities with his fon, who was 
his own fieth and blood, Philip only 
replied, ** When I have bad blood 
in my veins, Sir, I let it out’— 
The hiftory of Don Carlos has al- 
ways appeared to me a very good 
fubje€t tora tragedy. Abbé de St, 
Real has made a moft exquifite ro. 
mance from it. Our Otway has 
failed fo fadly in his attempt to 
adapt it to the tragic mufe, that it is 
nearly a virgin fubjeét for our dra- 
matic writers, 
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{uperior matters, it fhews that it is 
not given merely to exhibit fome 
fancied fuperiority of intelleét, 


A fool, fays the Italian proverb, 
fees more in his own houfe, than a 
wife man in the houfe of another. 
This may be, perhaps, the reafon, 
that a fool’s affairs are in general fo 
wretchedly managed. 


The omnis is always the nuilus 
homo. A man who pretends to 
know every thing, never knows any 
thing. A man of general informa- 
tion, as he is called, has, in reality, 
never any upon a particular fubjet, 
Any 





Scrapiana, 


Any thing devoid of tafte, we are 
apt tocall Gothic, It feems a per- 
verfion of the word, What is there 
more fublime than a cood Gothic 
building. or more beautiful than a 
good Gothic ornament? 


& We fhould mzke the completeft 
political charaler that ever exifted 
between us.”’ faid a qnandam man 
of the people in England, to his 
friend, ‘“ {, you-know, have all 
the great vices. and you have all the 
little ones.”” Yet the poor people 
mu't, perhaps, be ever in the hands 
of fome politician thus deformed, 


Some one accufed Sir Robert 
Walpole of corrupting the nation. 
* T found them fo,” was his reply; 
“I did not make them fo.” And 
who, indeed, can be corrupted 
without his own confent? What 
temptation would ever have had 
the leaft effect upon the viriue of 
Andrew Marvel. 


«“ Were honour,” faid that excel- 
lent monarch, Louis X11. of France, 
“banifhed from the face of the 
earth, it ftijl fhould be found in the 
breaft of a king.” This monarch 
faid nobly, when he was prefled to 

unifh fome perfons, who had been 
inimical to him when he was the 
heir apparent to the throne of 
France—“ The king of France,” 
faid he, *‘ fhould never avenge the 
injuries of the Duke of Orleans.” 


It is one of the homages that vice 
pays to virtue, when the fpecula- 
tons of a bad man vary from his 
practice. A king,” fays that 
monfter of tyranny, Louis XI. of 
France, in his inftru€tions to his 
fon, the dauphin. afterwards Charles 
VIII, “has greater obligations to 
keep the law and the command- 
ments of God than any of his fub- 
jects. If,” adds he, ‘a king would 
lift up pure and clean hands _ to- 
wards heaven, he fhould be fatished 
with his own domain, and with the 
fubfidies that he has been ufed to 
have from his fubje&ts; he fhould 
be afraid ta raife any new ones, un- 
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lefs in the extremeft neceffity, and 
for the good of his fubjeéts, He 
fhould in every thing prefer the 
good of the whole, to that of an 
of its parts. A kingdom,” adds he, 
‘‘is always upon the decline, and 
near its fall, when #rivate intereft 
begins to prevail over public utility.’® 


The following concife and whim- 
fical account of England, was given 
fome years fince by Count Oxen- 
fteirn, after his departure from Lone 
don: “England is really the queen 
of the ifles the metropolis and 
arfenal of Neptune—it is the trea- 
fury of Furope—the kingdom of 
Bacchus—the {chool of Epicurus— 
the academy of Venus—the country 
of Mars—the recefs of Minerva— 
the fupport of Holland—the fcourge 
of France—the purgatory of thote 
who are advocates for flavery—and 
the paradife of thofe who are lovers 
of liberty.” 

** Politics,” fays the elegant and 
ingenious Mr. Grenville, in his 
Maxims, *‘ is the food of fenfe ex- 
poled to the hunger of folly.” And 
indeed it feems to be devoured with 
{o voracious an appetite, that no 
good affimilation or chylification 
of it takes place in the body politic 
in confequence of it. The appe- 
tite is great, the digeftion imperleét. 


* No one,” fays Ariftotle. * can 
govern well, unlefs he has himfelf 
{ubmitted to have been governed,” 


* No one,” fays Plato, in his fe- 
cond Alcibiades, ** ever pretends to 
make fhoes, without having ferved 
an apprenticefhip to the bufinefs of 
fhoe-making. Yet,” fays that great 
philofopher, “no man appears to 
detpair of his taients, and the art of 
government, though he has never 
applied his thoughts to that moft 
difficult of all arts, till the inftant 
in which he commences his nice 
and difficult occupation, 

Solomon has long ago faid, that 
there was nothing new under the 
fun, The prefent French fy{tem of 

equality 
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equality was tried by the Anabap- 
tifts of Munfler, in the year 1534, 
under the aufpices of John of Ley- 
den, a taylor, of Holland, and Knip- 
perdolling, his worthy co!league.— 

n the year 1535. however, the bi- 
fhop took poffeffion of his town, 
and executed the leaders of this 
fyftem. The Anabaptifts, however, 
called in the aid of religion to fli- 
mulate the efforts of their followers, 
and did not, as in the cafe of wife 
neighbours, worfhip merely, entes 
rationes, abftra& ideas. They in- 
deed revered one in their adoration 
of reafon, of half a line from Ho- 
racc— 





Infanire docent ratione 
They teach the world to worfhip reafon, 
“That is, facrilege and treafon. 


Under every government one or 
a few mult govern, and never the 
many. As Gold{mith fays, **Thole 
that think, muft govern thofe at 
adi.” There never was a more 
complete democracy than that: of 
Athens, yet was it not always mould- 
ed at will by one wife or one artful 
man? Was it not facceffively in 
the hands of Peneles. Alcibiades, 
Cleon, &c. and was there not al- 
ways a perpetual fquabble for this 
very high privilege? Is it not then 
better to have recourtfe to hereditary 
governors, who fuccced of courfe 
without conteft, and without dif- 
pute, than to thofe whofe eleftion 
is always a fource of difquiet and 
confufion ; who laugh in their fleeve 
at the people who are duped by 
their pretentions, and who in ge- 
neral fuffer at laft by the many- 
headed moniter, whom they ima- 
gined they had been able to tame, 
and to keep in chains of their own 
making? 


Buffy de Rabutine fays very co- 
mically of love attachments in per- 
fons of a certain age, that love 1s 
like the {mall-pox; the later you 
have it in life, in genera!, the more 


violent and dangerous itis. Ovid 
fays prettily, 
Turpe fenex miles. Turpe fenilis amor, 
Grey hairs but ill become the ‘cldier’s arms, 
Nor with more credit yield to beauty's 
charms. 

Some perfons appear to relith 
certain things the more, from not 
underftanding them. 


There is no virtue, perhaps, that 
with refpeft to the advantages 
arifing from it to others, may not 
be fo well fupplied by a vice as ge- 
nerofity. Vanity almoft alone will 
often perform al! its fun@ions, 


*¢ Defeur des bons mots, mauvais 
carattere,”’ fays the excellent Pafcal. 
The rage of faying bright things, is 
as bad a difeafe as the mind can be 
affe€ted with, Some one afked why 
his friend was an infidel. “ He is 
an infidel,” replied he, ‘* becaufe 
he imagines that there are more 
lively things to be faid againft reli- 
gion than in favour of it.” Some 
poet fays, 

For after he to wit who makes pretence, 
Lofes his mind’s credit at his foul’s exe 
petice. 

Hypocondriofcifme, ou ta mala- 
die fans maladie, as Sauvages terms 
it, very often arifes from want of 
occupation, or from want of energy 
in the mind, A patient of this 
kind had often tired the celebrated 
M. de Cherac, phyfician to the 
regent Duke of Orleans, Cherac 
having exhaufted all the powers of 
the pharmacopeta to no purpole, 
and {ufpeéting that his malady arofe 
more fiom defe& of ftimulus in his 
mind, than from want of health in 
his body, fard, ‘* My good friend, 
the only advice I can-now give you 
is to go upon the highway, rob the 
firft perfon you can meet, and fly 
to the juftice, to prevent your being 
broke upon the wheel, if you think 
it worth while,” 

OB- 
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OBSERVATIONS on VISION. 


BY THOMAS YOUNG, 


From the Philofophical Tranfattions of the Royal Society of Londons 


T iswell known thatthe eye, when 

not a‘ted upon by any exertion 
of the mind, conveys a diftant im- 
preffion of thole objects only which 
are fituated at a certain diitance 
from itfelf; that this diltance is dif- 
ferent in different perfons, and that 
the eye can, by the volition of the 
mind, be accommodated to view 
other objeéts at a much lefs diftance : 
but how this accommodation is ef- 
feted, has long been a matter of 
difpute, and has not yet been fa- 
tisfattorily explained. It is equally 
true, though not commonly ob- 
ferved, that no exertion of the mind 
can accommodate the eye to vicw 
objects at a diftance greater than 
that of indolent vifion, as may eafily 
be experienced by any perion to 
whom this diftance of indolent vi- 
fion is lefs than infinite. 

The principal parts of the eye, 
and of its appertenances, have been 
defcribed by various authors. Win- 
flow is generally very accurate ; but 
Albinus, in Muffchenbroek’s Intro- 
duétio, has reprefented feveral par- 
ticulars more correctly. I fhall 
fuppofe their account complete, ex- 
cept where 1 mention or delineate 
the contrary. 

The firft theory that I find of the 
accommodation of the eye is Kep- 
ler’s, He fuppofes the ciliary pro- 
cefles to contraét the diameter of 
the eye, and lengthen its axis, by a 
mufcular power, But the ciliary 
procefles neither appear to contain 
any mufcular fibres, nor have they 
any attachment by which they can 
be capable of performing this ac- 
tion, 

Defcartes imagined the fame con- 
traftion and elongation to be cifett- 
ed by a mufcularity of the cryftal 
line, of which he fuppofed the cil 
ary proceiles to be the tendon 
He did not attempt to demon!rau 
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this mufcularity, nor did he enough 
confider the conneétion with the 
ciliary proceffes. He fays, that the 
lens in the mean time becomes moré 
convex, but attributes very little to 
this circumftance. 

De 14 Hire maintains that the eve 
undergoes no change, except the 
contraction and dilitation of the 
pupil. Hedves not attempt to con- 
firm this opinion by mathematical 
demonttration; he folely reits it on 
an experiment which has beén 
fhewn by Dr. Smith to be fallaci- 
ouss Haller too has adopted this 
opinion, however inconfifent iz 
{cems with the known principles of 
optics, and with the flighteft res 
gard to hourly experience. 

Dr, Pemberton fuppoles the éry{- 
talline to contain mufcular fibres, 
by which one of its furfaces is flat- 
tened while the other is made more 
convex. But, befides that he has 
demonttrated no fuch fibres, Dr. 
Jurin has proved that a change like 
this is inadequate to the effet. 

Dr. Porterfield conceives thatthe 
ciliary procefies draw forward the 
cryftalline, and make the cornea 
more convex. ‘ihe ciliary pro- 
ceiles are, from theit ftru€tute, at- 
tachment, and direction, utterly ins 
capable of this action; and by Dr. 
Jurin’s calculators, there is not 
room for a fufficient motion of this 
kind, witheut a very vifible increafe 
in the length of the cye’s axis: fuch 
an increafe we cannot oblerve, 

Dr. Jurin’s hypothefis is, that the 
uvea, at its attachmentto the cornea, 
is mufcular, and that the contrac- 
tion of this ring makes the cornea 
more convex, He fays, that the 
fibres of this mufcle may as well 
efcape our obfervation, as thofe of 
the mulcle of the interior ring. But 
if fuch a muicte exifled, it muff, to 
overcome the setiiance of the coats, 
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be far ftronger than that which is 
only deftined to the uvea itfelf; 
and the uvea, at this part, exh bits 
nothing but radiated fibres, lofing 
themfelves, before the circle of ad- 
herence to the fclerotica, in a 
brown‘fh granulated fubftance, not 
unlike in appearance to capfular lis 
gament, common to the uvea and 
ciliary proceffes, but which may be 
traced teparately from them both. 
Now at the interior ring of the 
uvea, the appearance is not abfo- 
lutely inconfiftent with an annular 
mufcle. His theory of accomimo- 
dation to difant obje&s is ingeni+ 
ous, but no fuch accommodation 
takes place. 

Mullchenbroek conjeftures that 
the relaxation of his ciliary zone, 
which appears to be nothing but the 
capfule of the vitreous humour 
where it receives the impreflion of 
the ciliary proceffes, pernmts the 
coats of the eye to puth forwards 
the eryftalline and cornea, Sucha 
voluntary relaxation is wholly with- 
out exumple in the animal economy, 
and were it to take place, the coats 
of the eye would not aé as he ima- 
gines, nor could they fo aé unob- 
ferved. The contrattion of the ci- 
liary zone is equally inadequate and 
unneceffary. ‘ 

Some have fuppofed the preffure 
of the external mulcles, efpecially 
the two oblique mufcles, to elon- 
gate the axis of the eye. But their 
attion would not be fufficiently ree 
gular, nor fufficiently ftreng; fora 
much greater preflure being made 
on the eye, than they can be fup- 
poled capable of effecting, no fen- 
fible difference is produced in the 
diftinétnefs of vifion. 

Others fay that the mufcles 
Shorten the axis: thele have {till 
lefs reafon on their fide. 

Thole who maintain that the cili- 
ary proceties flatten the eryftalline, 
are ignorant of their flruéture, and of 
the efieét required: thefe procefles 
are yct more incapable of drawing 
back the cry talline, and fuch an 
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a&tion is equally inconfiftent with 
obfervation, 

Probably other fuppofitions may 
have been formed, liable to as 
ftrong objefions as thofe Opinions 
which I have enumerated, 

From thefe confiderations, and 
from the obfervation of Dr. Porter. 
field, that thofe who have been 
couched have no longer the power 
of accommodating the eye to differ. 
ent diftances, I had concluded that 
the rays of light, emitted by objeéts 
at a {mall diftance, could only be 
brought to foci on the retina by a 
nearer approach of the cryfalline 
to a fpherical form; and J could 
imagine no other power capable of 
producing this change than a mof- 
cularity of a part, or the whole, of 
its capfule. 

But in clofely examining, with 
the naked eye in a {trong light, the 
cryftalline trom an ox, turned out 
of its capfule, 1 difcovered a ftruc 
ture which appears to remove all 
the difficulties with which this 
branch of optics has long been ob. 
feured, On viewing it with a 
magnifier, this ftruéture became 
more evident. 

The cryftalline tens of the ox is 
an orbicular, convex, tranfparent 
body, compofed of a confiderable 
number of fimilar coats, of which 
the exterior clofely adhere to the in- 
terior. Each of thefe coats confilts 
of fix mufcles, intermixed with a 
gelatinous fubftance, and attached 
to fix membrancus tendons, Three 
of the tendons are anterior, three 
pofterior; their length is about two 
thirds of the femi-diameter of the 
coat; their arrangement is that of 
three equal and equidiftant rays, 
meeting in the axis of the cryltal- 
Tine ; one of the anterior isdire&ted 
towards the outer angle of the eye, 
and one of the pofterior towards 
the inner angle, fo that the pofterior 
are placed oppofite to the middle 
of the interftices of the anterior; 
and planes paffing through each of 
the fix, and through the axis, 

would. 
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would mark on either furface fix 
regular equidillant rays, The 
mufcular fibres arife from both fides 
of each tendon; they diverge til 
they reach the greateft circum- 
ference of the coat, and having 
pafled it, they again converge, till 
they are attached refpettively to 
the fides of the neareft tendons of 
the oppofite furface, The anterior 
or polterior portion of the fix 
viewed together, exhibits the “4 

arance of three penniformi-radi 
gted mufcles. The anterior ten- 
dons of all the coats are fituated in 
the fame planes, and the p' fterior 
ones in the continuations of thefe 
planes beyond the axis, Such an 
arrangement of fibres can be ace 
counted for on no other fuppofition 
than that of mufcularity, This 
mafs is inclofed in a ilrong mem- 
branous capfule, to which it ts 
loofely conne@ed by minute veffels 
and nerves; and the conne&ion is 
more obfervable near its greateft cir- 
cumference. Between the mafs and 
iis capfule is found a confiderable 
quantity of an aqueous fluid, the li- 
quid of the cry ftalline. 

I conceive, therefore. that when 
the will is exerted to view an objeéct 
ata {mall diftance, the influence of 
the mind is conveyed through the 
lenticular ganglion, formed from 
branches of the third and fifth pairs 
of nerves, by the filaments perforat- 
ing the {clerotica, tothe orbiculus 
ciliares, which may be confidered as 
an annular plexus of nerves and 
vellels ; and thence by the ciliary 
proceffes to the mufcle of the cryf- 
talline, which by the contraction of 
its fibres, becomes more convex, 
and colleéts the diverging rays to a 
focus on the retina. ‘Whe dilpofi- 
tion of fibres in each coat is admi- 
rably adapted to produce this 
change ; for, fince the leait furface 
that can contain a given bulk is 
that of a {phere, (Simpfon’s Flu- 
xions, p. 486) the contraétion of 
any furface muft bring its contents 
neaier to a fperical form, The lie 
quid of the cryftalling feems to 
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ferve asa fynovia in facilitating the 
motion, and to admit a Sufficient 
change of the mufcular pait; with a 
{maller motion of the capfule. 

It remains to be inquired, whee 
ther thefe fibres can produce an al- 
feration in the form of. the lens fuf- 
ficiently great to account for the 
known effeéts, 

In the ox’s eye, the diameter of 
the cryalline is 700 thoufandths of 
an.inch, the axis of its anterior feg- 
ment.225. of its pofterior 350. In 
the atmofphere it colleéts parallel 
rays at che diftlance of 295 thou- 
fandths, From thefe data we find, 
by means of Smith’s Optics. Art. 
366, and.a quadratic, that its ra'‘io 
of refraftion is as 10000 to 6574. 
Hank{bee makes it only as 10000 
to 6832.7, but we cannot depend 
on his experiment, fince he fays 
that the image of the candle which 
he viewed was enlarged and diftort- 
ed; a circumftance that he does 
not explain, but which was evidently 
occafioned by. the greater denfity of 
the central parts. Suppofing. with 
Hauk {bee and others, the refraQion 
of the aqueous and vitreous hu- 
mours equal to that of water, viz. 
as 10000 to 7465, the ratio of re- 
frattion of the cryftalline in the eye 
will be as 10000 to 8806, and it 
would colleé parallel rays at the 
difiance of 1226 thoufandths of an 
inch; but the diftance of the retina 
from the cryftalline is 550 thon- 
fandths, and that of the anterior 
furface of the cornea 250; hence 
(by Smith, Art. 367,) the focal difs 
tance of the cornea and aqueous 
humour alone muft be 2329. - Now 
fuppofing the cry {talline to affume a 
{pherical form, its diameter will be 
642 thoufandths, and its focal dife 
tance in theeyeg26. ‘Then, difie- 
garding the thicknefs of the cornea, 
we find (by Smith, Art, 970,) that 
fuch an eye wili colleét thofe rays 
on the retina, which diverge from a 
point at the diftance of 12 inches: 
and 8 tenths. This is a greater 
change than is neceffary for an ox’s 
eye, for ifitbe luppaied capable of 
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difttin& vifion at a diftance fome- 
what lefs than 12 inches, yet it pro- 
bably is far fhort of being able to 
colle& parallel rays, The human 
cryftalline is fufceptible of a much 
greater change of form. 

The ciliary zone may admit of as 
much extenfion as this diminutian 
of the diameter of the cryftalline 
will require: and its elafticity will 
affilt the cellular texture of the vi- 
treous humour, and perhaps the ge- 
latinous part of the cry{talline, in re- 
Storing the indolent form. 

It may be queftioned whether the 
retina takes any part in fupplying 
the lens with nerves; but, from the 
analogy of the olfa¢tory and audi- 
tory nerves, it feems more reafon- 
able to fuppofe that the optic nerve 
ferves no other purpofe than that of 
conveying fenfation to the brain. 

Although a {trong light and clofe 

examination are required, in order 
to fee the fibres of the cryftalline in 
its intire ftate, yet their dire€tion 
may be demonttrated, and their at- 
tachment fhewn, without much dif- 
ficulty. Ina dead eye the tendons 
are difcernible through the capfule, 
and fomcetimesthe anterior ones even 
through the cornea and aqueous hu- 
mour. When the cryttalline falls, 
it very frequently iepqrates as far as 
the centre into three portions, each 
having a tendon in its middle, If it 
be carefully ftripped of its capfule, 
andthe finart biah of a fine blow- 
pipe be applied clofe to its furface jn 
different paris, it will be found to 
crack exactiy in the direQions of the 
fibres above defcribed, and all thefe 
cracks will be flopped as foon as 
they reach emher of the tendons, 
Phe application of a little ink to the 
eryitalline is of great ule in fhewing 
the courfe of the fibres, 

“When firt ] oblerved the flruc- 
ture of the ¢ryitalline, 1 was not 
aware that its mufcularity had ever 
been: fulpedted, We have, how- 
ever, feen that Defeartes fuppoled 
it to he af thig nature; but he fcems 
to think that the accommedation af 
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af the eye’s axis, Indeed as a bel] 
fhakes a fleep]e, fo mull the coats of 
the eye be affetted by any change in 
the cryftalline; but the effeé& of this 
will be very inconiderable ; yet, as 
far as it does take piace, it will co. 
operate with the other change. 

But the laborious and accurate 
Leeuwenhoek, by the help of his 
powerful micrp{copes, has defcribed 
the courfe of the fibres of the cryf. 
talline, in a variety of animals ; and 
he has even gone fo far as to all it 
a muicle; but no one has purfued 
the hint, and probably for this rea. 
fon, that from examining only dried 
preparations, he has imagined that 
each coat confills of circumvolutions 
of a fingle fibre, and has intirely 
overlooked the attachment of the 
fibres to tendons; and if the fibres 
were continued into each other in 
the manner that he defcribes, the 
{tri&t analogy to mufcle would be 
loft, and their contraétion could 
not haye that effect on the figure of 
the lens, which is produced by help 
of the tendons, Yet notwithftand- 
ing neither he, nor any other phy- 
fiolugift, has attempted to explain 
the accommodation of the eye to 
different diftances by means of thefe 
fibres, {till much anatomical merit 
muft be allowed to the faithful de- 
{cription, and elegant delineation, 
of the cry{tallines of various animals 
which he has given in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions, Vol. XIV. p, 
780, and Vol. XXIV. p. 1723. It 
appears, from his defcriptions and 
figures, thet the cryttalline of hogs, 
cogs, and cats, refembles what I have 
obierved in oxen, fheep, and horles; 
that in hares and rabbits, the ten: 
dons on each fide are only two, 
meeting in a ftraight line ip the 
axis, and that in whales they are 
hve, radiated in the {ame manner as 
where there are three. It is evi- 
dent that this variety will make no 
material difference in the aétion of 
the mulcle. I lave not yet had an 


opportunity of examining the hy 
man cryllalline, but from its readily 


dividing 























dividing into three parts, we may 
jnfer ‘hat it is fimilar to that of the 
ox. The cryfialline in fifhes being 
{pherical, fuch a change as I attri- 
bute to the lens in quadrupeds can- 
not take place in that clafs of ani- 
mals. , 

It has been obferved that the cen- 
tral part of the cry{ialline becomes 
rigid by age, and this is fufficient to 
account for prefbyopia, without any 
diminution of the humours; al- 
though | do not deny the extitence 
of this diminytiun, as a concomi- 
tant circumitance, 
~ { fhall here beg leave to attempt 
the folution of fume optical queries, 
which have not been much confi- 
dered by authors, 

1. Muffchenbroek afks, What is 
the caufe of the lateral radiations 
which feem to adhere to a candle 
yiewed with winking cyes? I an- 
{wer, the moft confpicuous radia- 
tions are thofe which, diverging 
from below, form, each with a ver- 
tical line, an angle of about feven 
degrees; this angle is equal to that 
which the edges of the eyelids when 
clofed make with a horizontal line ; 
and the radiations are evidently 
caufed by the reficétion of light 
from thofe flattened edges. The 
lateral radiations are produced by 
the light refleéted from the edges of 
the lateral parts of the pupillary 
margin of the yvea, while its fupe- 
rior and inferior portions are cover- 
ed by the eyelids. The whole uvea 
being hidden before the total clofe 
of the eyelids, thefe horizontal ra- 
diations vanifh before the perpen- 
dicular ones. 

2. Some have inquired, Whence 
ariles that luminous crofs, which 
feems to proceed from the image of 
a candle in a looking-glafs? ‘his is 
produced by the direction of the fric- 
tion by which the glals is polifhed : 
the {cratches placed in a horizontal 
direétion, exhibiting the perpendicu- 
lar part of the crofs, and the verti- 
cal {cratches the horizontal part, in 
@ manner that may be eafily con- 
peived, 
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3. Why do {parks appear to be 
emitted when the eye is rubbed 
or ¢omprefled in the dark? ‘Vhis 
is Mullchenbroek’s fourth query. 
When a byoadifh preffure, as that of 
the finger, is made on the cpaque 
part of the eye in the dark, an or- 
bicular {pe@rum appears on the part 
oOppolite to that which is prefled : 
the ight of the dife is faint, that of 
the circumference much fironger; 
but when a narrow furface is appli- 
ed, as that of a pin’s head, or of the 
nail, the image is narrow and bright. 
This is evidently occafioned by the 
irritation of the retina at the part 
touched, referred by the mind to the 
place from whence light coming 
through the pupil woula fli on this 
{pot ; the irritation is greatcit where 
the flexure is greateft, viz. at the cir- 
cumference, and fometimes at the 
center, of the depreiled part. But 
in the prefence of light, whether ihe 
eye be open or cloied, the circuim- 
ference only will be luminous, and 
the dife dark ;"and if the eye be 
view:ng any objeé at the part where 
the image appears, that objcét will 
be totally invifible. Ilence it fol- 
lows, that the tenfion and compref- 
fion of the retina deftroys all the ir- 
ritation, except that which is pro- 
duced by iis flexure: and this 1s fo 
flight on the difc, that the apparent 
light there is fainter than that of 
the rays arriving at all other parts 
through the eyelids, ‘his experi- 
ment demoni{trates a truth, which 
may be inferred from many other 
arguments, and is indeed almoft an 
axiom, viz. that the fuppoled reéti- 
fication of the inverted image on 
the retina does not depend on the 
dire€tion of the incident rays. New- 
ton, in his fixteenth query, has de- 
{cribed this phantom as of pavonian 
colours, but I can diftinguith na 
other than white; andit fzems molt 
natural that this, being the com- 
pound or average of all exiiling fen- 
dations of light, fhould be produced 
when nothing determines to any 
particular colour, ‘This average 
deems to relemble the midle form, 
which 
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ciples of beautiful contraft of co- 
Fours may be drawn from hence, it 
being probable that thofe colours 
which together appreach near 10 
white light will have the moft 
pleafing effet in appofition. It 
mult be ot ferved, that the fenfation 
of light from preffure of the eye fub- 
fides almoft inftantly after the mo- 
tion of preffure has ceafed, fo that 
the caufe of the irritation of the re- 
tina is a change, and not a difference 
of form ; and therefore the fenfation 
of light appears to depend immedi- 
ately on a minute motion of fome 
part of the optic nerve. 

If the anterior part of the eye be 
repeatedly prefied, fo as to occafion 
fome degree of pain, and a continued 
preflure be then made on the {clero- 
tica, wlile an interrupted preilure is 
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which Sir Jofhua Reynolds has 
elegantly infifted on in his dif- 
courfes; fo that perhaps fome ‘te 


made on the cornea; we fhall free 
quently be zble to obferve an ap. 
pearance of luminous lines, branch. 
ed, and fomewhat connetted with 
each other, darting from every part 
of the field of view, towards a cen. 
ter a little exterior and fuperior to 
the axis of the eye, This center 
correfponds to the infertion of the 
optic nerve, and the appearance of 
lines is probably occafioned by that 
motion of the retina which is pro 
duéed by the fudden return of the 
circulating fluid, into the veins ac. 
companying the ramifications of the 
arteria centralis, after having been 
detained by the preffure which is 
now intermittéd. As fuch an ob. 
ftruétion and fuch a re admiffion 
muft require particular circum. 
ftances, in order to be effeéted in a 
fenfible degree, 1t may naturally be 
fuppofed that this experiment will 
nut always eafily fucceed, 


Or rue PINE TREE or NEW HAMPSHIRE ano 11s USE, 


BY JEREMY BELKNAP, A.M. 


INE (gfinws). OF this genus 
we have at lealt feven  tpe- 
cies. 4. The Waite Pine (pinus 
JSrobus) is undoubtedly the prince of 
the American fore:t in fize, age and 
majelty of appearance. More of this 
fpecies have been produced in New- 
Hampfhire, and the eaftern coun- 
ties of Matlachufeits than tn all 
America befides, Thefe trees hive 
avery thin fap, and are diflinguifhed 
by the name of malt-pine from the 
fuccecding growth of the fame {pe- 
cies, Which are called faplings. Lhe 
blotom of this and cther pines ap 
pears about the made of June, its 
yarina is of a bright yellow, and fo 
fubtil that it is exhaled with vapor 
trom the earth, afcends into the 
clouds and falls with rain, forming 
a vellow fcum on the furface of the 
water, which the ignorant errenc- 
oufly call fulpbur fiom the fimilarity 
of its colour. 
When a maft tree is to be felled, 
Thuch preparation isneceilary. 30 


tall a tick without any limbs nearer 
the ground than cighty ora hundred 
feet, is in great danger of breaking 
mn the fall, ‘To prevent this, the 
workmen have a contrivance which 
they cail bedding the tree, which is 
thus executed. ‘I hey know in what 
direétion the tree w:Il fall; and they 
cut down a number of fmaller trees 
wh ch grow in that d:re&ion ; or if 
there te none, they draw others to 
the fpot, end place them fo that 
the fall.ng ir-e may lodge on their 
branches; which breaking or yield- 
ing uncer 1s preflure, render its fall 
ealy and fate. A time of deep {now 
is the molt favorable feafon, as the 
rocks ere then covered, and a na- 
tural bed is formed to receive the 


tree. When fallen, it is examined, 


aud if to appearance it be found, it 
is cut in the proportion of three feet 
in lenyth to every inch of its dia- 
meter, fer a malt; but if intended 
for a bow-{prit or a yard, it 1s cut 
fhoiter. Jf it be not found tarouge 
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out, or ifit break in falling, it is 
cut into logs for the faw mill. 

When a matt is to be drawn. as 
its length will not admit of its pafling 
in a crooked road, a {lraight path is 
cut and cleared for it through the 
woods. If it be cut in the neigh- 
bourhood ofa large river, itis drawn 
tothe bank and rolled into the water, 
or in the winter it is laid on the ice 
to be floated away at the breaking 
up of the river in the {pring. From 
other fituations mafts are now con- 
veyed twenty, thirty or forty miles 
to the landing places, at the head of 
the tide, and as the diftance has in- 
creafed, more fafe and eafy modes of 
conveyance have been invented. 
Formerly, if drawn on wheels, the 
maft was raifed by levers, and hung 
by chains under the axle. In this 
cafe it was neceffary to ufe very 
firong and heavy chains, and whecls 
of fixteen or eighteen feet in diame- 
ter, that the mait, in pafling, might 
be cleared from the ground, which 
was often encumbered with rocks 
and ftumps. Now, the common 
wheels and chains are ufed, and the 
Jargelt flick, by a very eafy opera- 
tion, is raifed on the axle, To per- 
form this, the wheels being brought 
near to it, are canted; the axle be- 
ing fet in a perpendicular polition, 
one wheel on the ground and the 
other aloft. The matt is then rolled 
over the rim and {pokes of the lower 
wheel, and faftened to the axle; and 
when it is thus fixed, a chain, which 
is previoufly made faft to the oppo- 
fite fide of the upper wheel, is 
hooked to ayoke of oxen; who, by 
a jerk, bring down the upper and 
raife the lower wheel, and thus both 
are brought into their proper poli- 
tion, with the maft mounted on the 
axle. They ufe two pairs of whecls, 
one at each end of the maft; by 
which means, it is not galled by fric- 
tion on the ground; and the draught 
is-rendered much eafier for the 
cattle. 

When a maft is to be drawn on 
the fnow, one end is placed on’a 
Jed, fhorter, but highcs: shan the 
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common fort, and refts on a ftrong 
block, which is laid acrofs the mid- 
dle of the fled. Formerly, the butt 
end was placed foremolt, and faften- 
ed by chains to the bars of the fled, 
which was attended by this incon- 
venience ; that in fidelong ground, 
the ftick by its rolling would over- 
fet the fled, and the drivers had 
much difficulty either to prevent or 
remedy this difailer, by the help of 
levers and ropes. Vhe invention 
of the {wivel-chain precludes this 
difficulty, One part of this chain is 
faftened to the tongue of the fled, 
and the other to the {malieft end of 
the maft, by means of a circular 
groove cut in it; one of the inter- 
mediate links is a {wivel, which, by 
its ealy turning, allows the ftick to 
roll from fide to fide, without over- 
turning the fled. In defcending a 
long aud fteep hill, they have a con- 
trivance to prevent the load from 
making too rapid adeicent. Some 
of the cattle are placed behind it; a 
chain which is attached to their 
yokes is brought forward and falien- 
ed to the hinder end of the load, and 
the refiftance which is made by thefe 
cattle, checks the defcent, This ope 
ration is called tailing, Vhe molt 
dangerous circumttance, is the pa{- 
fing over the tov of a fharp hill, by 
which means, the oxen which are 
neareit to the tongue are fometimes 
fufpended, till the foremolt cattle 
can draw the maft fo far over the 
hill, as to give them opportunity to 
recover the ground, In this cafe 
the drivers are obliged to ule much 
judgment and care, to keep the cat- 
tle trom being killed. There is no 
other way to prevent this inconve- 
nience than to level the roads, 

‘The beft white pine trees are fold 
for mafts, bow{prits and yards, for 
large fips. Thole of an inferior 
ize, partly unfound, crooked, or 
broken in falling, are either fawn 
into planks and boards, or formed 
into Canoes, Or cut into bolts for the 
ule of coopers, or {plit and fhaved 
into clapboards and {hingles. Koards 
of this Wood are much uled for wain- 
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fcoting and cabinet work; it is of 
imooth grain, and when free from 
knots, does no injury to the tools of 
the workmen ; but the foftnefs of its 
texture fubjeéts it tofhrink and {wel} 
with the weather. The fapling pine, 
though of the fame {pecies, 1s not fo 
firm and {mooth as the veteran pine 
of the foreft, and is more fentibly 
aifledted by the weather. 

The {tumps and roots of the matt 
pine are very durable. It isa com- 
mon faying, that ‘no man ever cut 
* down a pine, and lived to fee the 
* ftump rotten.’ After many years, 
when the roots have been loofened 
by the froft, they are, with much 
labor, cutand dug out of the ground, 
and being turned up edge way, are 
fet for tetices to felds; in which 
flate they have been known to re- 
main found for half acentury. A 
collection of thefe roots would make 
an impeneirable adbatis, which no- 
thing but fre could eafily defirov. 

Belore the revolution, all white 
pines (excepting thofe growing in 
any townfhip granted before the 
twenty-firlt of September, 1722, 
were accounted the King’s property, 
and heavy penalties were annexed 
to the cutting of them, without leave 
from the King’s furveyor. Since 
that event, thele trees, like all others, 
are the property of the landholder. 

(2.) The yellow pine (pirus pinea) 
isharder and heavier than the white, 
but never grows to the fame fize ; 
its planks and boards are ufed for the 
floors of houfes and the decks of 
fhips. 


(3-) The Pitch Pine (pinus tata), 


is the hardeft and heavielt of all the 
pines; it is fometimes put to the 
fame ufes as the yellow pine; but at 
prefent the principal ufe of it is for 
fewel. When burnt in kiins, it 
makes the beft kind of charcoal; 
its knots and roots being full of the 
terebinthine oil, afford a light fur- 
pafling candles; its foot is collected, 
and ufed for lamp black, The mak- 
ing of tar from it, is now wholly 
dituled. Formerly, when it was 


made, the method was this. A 


piece of clay ground was chofen} 
or if fuch could not conveniently 
be had, the earth was paved wiih 
{tone ot brick, in a circular fornt, 
about twelve or fifteen feet in dia. 
mieter, raifed in the middle, and a 
circular trench was drawn round it, 
afew inthesin depths The wood 
being cut and fplit, was fet upright 
ina conical pile, and covered on 
every fide with fods, a hole being 
left open at the top, where the pile 
was fet on fire, ‘he confined heat 
melted the refirious juices of the 
wood, whith flowed out at the bot- 
tom into the eircular trench, and 
was condutted, by other gutters, to 
holes in the earth, in which were 
fet barrels to receive it. ‘Turpen- 
tine is collected from every {pecies 
of the pine, by boxing the trees; 
that from the white pine isthe purelt; 
it fometimes diltils from the tree in 
beautifully tranfparent drops, 

(4.) Phe Larch (pirus larix) is the 
only tree of the terebtathine quality 
which fheds its leaves in autumn, 
Its turpentine 1s faid to be the fame 
with the Burgundy pitch. 

(5.) Lhe Fir (pinus balfamea) yields 
a fine balfam, which is contained in 
{mall bliiters on the exterior furface 
of its bark. This balfam is ufed 
both as an external and internal me- 
dicine; ‘The wood is coarfer, and 
more brittle, than the pine, and is 
feldom either hewn or fawn. 

(6.) OF Spruce (pinus canadenfis) 
we have two varieties, the white and 
the black. The white {pruce is tall 
and flender, its grain 19 twifting, 
and when ftripped of its bark, it 
will crack in a warm fun. It is the 
worlt wood for fewel, becaufe of its 
continual {napping 3 in this ref{pett 
it exceeds hemlock and chefnut; 
both which are remarkable for the 
fame ill quality. It is {ometimes 
formed into oars for large boats, but 
is inferior to ath. It is often ufed 
for fpars, for fencing ftuff and for 
leaflulding, for all which purpoles, 
its form and texture render it very 
convenient, as it is ftraight and 
tough, and may be kad of any fize 
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from two inches to two feet in dia- 
meter. The black f{pruce is ufed 
only for beer. The young twigs of 
it are boiled till the bark may eafily 
be ftripped from the wood, and 
being {weetened with molaffes, make 
one of the moft pleafant and whole- 
fome beverages which nature affords. 
Of this {pruce, is made the effence, 
which is as well known in Europe 
asin America. 

(7.) The Hemlock (sinus abies) is, 
in ftature, the next tree to the malt 
pine, It grows largeft in {wampy 
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Jand, and is very ftraight. Its grain 
is coarfe, and is not eafily fplit or 
hewn, but is fawed into planks, 
joifts, and laths. Its chief excel- 
lence in building is, that it holds a 
nail exceedingly well. It makes 
good flooring for bridges and barns, 
and the round timber is very durable 
in wharfs and dams. The bark is 
excellent for tanning leather. The 
balfam of the hemlock is ufed me- 
dicinally, but it cannot be colleéted 
in any great quantities, 


PicturEsguE DESCRIPTION os tue WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 
From Bryan Edwards’s Hiftory of the Weft Indies. 


Bit as the Weft Indian iflands 
in their ancient flate were not 
without culture, fo neither were 
they generally noxious to health. 
The plains or favannas were regu- 
larly Las, twice in the year, with 
that fpecies of grain which is now 
well known in Europe by the name 
of Turkey wheat. It was called by 
the Indians Mahez, or Maize; a 
name it {till bears in all the iflands; 
nor does it require very laborious 
cultivation, ‘inis however confti- 
tuted but a part only, and not the 
moft confiderable part, of the vege- 
table food of the natives. As thefe 
countries were at the fame time ex- 
tremely populous, both the hills and 
the vallies (of the fmaller iflands 
efpecially) were neceffarily cleared 
of underwood. and the trees which 
remained afforded a fhade that was 
cool, airy, and delicious, Of thefe, 
fome, as the papaw and the pal- 
meto, * are without doubt, the moft 
graceful of all the vegetable crea- 
tion. Others continue to bud, blof- 
fom, and bear fruit throughout the 
year, Nor is it undeferving notice, 
that the great father of mankind has 
difplayed his goodnefs even in the 
firudture and formation of the trees 
Voi. XII. 


themfelves; for, the foliage of the 
moft part {pringing only from the 
fummit of the trunk, and thence 
expanding into wide - {preading 
branches, clofely but elegantly ar- 
ranged, every grove is an allemblage 
of majeftic columns, fupporting a 
verdant canopy, and excluding the 
fun, without impeding the circula- 
tion of the air. Thus the fhads, at 
all times impervious to the blaze, 
and refrefhed by the diurnal breeze, 
affords, not merely a refuge from 
occafional inconveniency. but a 
moft wholefome and deightful re- 
treat and habitation. 

Such were thele orchards of the 
fun, and woods of perennial ver- 
dure; of a growth unknown ‘0 the 
frigid clime and lefs vigorous {oil of 
Europe ; for what 1s the oak com- 
pared to the cedar or mahogany, of 
each of which the trunk frequently 
mealures from eighty to ninety feet 
from the bafe to the limbs? What 
European foreft has ever given 
birth to a ftem equal to that of, 
the ceiba, + which alone, fimply 
rendered concave, has been known 
to produce a boat capable of cons 
taining one hundred pevfons? or 
the itill greater fig, the fovercign of 

3H the 


* The fpecies here meant (for there are feyeral) is the palmeto royal, or mountains 


cabbage. 
t The wild cotton tree. 
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the vegetable creation,—itfelf . fo- 
reft P 

The majeftic fcenery of thefe tro- 
pical groves was at the fame time en- 
livencd by the fingular forms of fome, 
and the furprifing beauty of others 
of the inferior animals which pof- 
fefied and peopledtiem. Although 
thefe will be more fully defcribed 
in the fequel, a few obfervations 
which at prefent cccur to me, will 
I hope, be forgiven. If it be true, 
that in moft of the regions of the 
torrid zone the heat of the fun is, as 
it were, reflected in the untameable 
fiercenefs of their wild beafts, and 
in the exalted rage and venom of 
the numerous ferpents with which 
they are infelied, the Sovereign 
Difpofer of all things has regarded 
the iflands of the Weft Indics with 
peculiar favour; inafmuch as their 
ferpents are wholly deftitute of poi- 
fon, and they poffefs no animal 
of prey, to defolate their vallies. 
I fay this on the authority of Brown, 
Clarlevoix, and Hughes (of whom 
the firft compiled the hiftory of Ja- 
miaica, the fecond that of Hilpaniola, 
and the laft of Barbadocs)—on the 
teltimony of many gentlemen who 
have refided in feveral of the winde 
ward iflands—and ou my own ex- 
perience during a refidence of fif- 
teen yearsin Jamaica, In that time 
] neither knew or heard of any per- 
fon being hurt from the bite of any 
one f{pecies of the numerous {nakes 
or lizards known in that ifland. 
Some of the fnakes I have myfeif 
handled with perfe&t fecurity. I 
conclude, therelore (notwithflanding 
the contrary aflertion of Du Tertre 
refpeéling Martinico and St. Lucia) 
that ail the iflands are providentially 
exempted from this evil. Never- 
thelefs it muft be admitted, that the 
circumllance is extraordinary ; in- 
afmuch as every part of the conti- 
nent of America, but efpecially 
thofe provinces which ite under the 
equator, abound in a high degree 
with ferpents, whofe bite 1s mortal. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his account of 


Vuiana, gives a dreadiyl Lik of fuch 


as are found in that extenfive coun. 
try ; and, in {peaking of one, ofa 
{pecies which he calls the {mall Ja. 
barra, makes* mention of a negro 
who twas unfertunately bit by it in 
the finger. ‘The negro had but juft 
time to kill the fnake, when his 
limbs became unable to {upport him, 
and he fell to the ground, and ex. 
pired in lefs than five minutes, 
Dr. Dancer, in his Hiftory of the 
Expediton from Jamaica to Fort 
Juan on the Lake of Nicaragua, in 
1780, which he attended as phyf. 
cian, relates the following circum. 
ftance: A f{nake hanging from the 
bough of a tree bit one of the fol- 
diers, as he paffed along, juft under 
the orbit of the lefteye; from whence 
the poor man felt fuch intenfe pain, 
that he was unable to proceed: and 
when a mefienger was {ent to hima 
few hours afterwards, he was found 
dead, with all the fymptoms of pu 
trefaétion, a yellownefs and {wellin 

over his whole body; and the eye 
near to which he was bitten, wholly 
diffolved. This circumftance was 
confirmed to me by Colonel Kemble, 
who commanded in chief on that 
expedition, It may not be ufelefs 
to add, that thofe ferpents which are 
venomous are furnifhed with fangs 
fomewhat refembling the tutks of a 
boar: they are moveable, and ip- 
ferted in the upper jaw. 

The crocodile, or alligator, is ine 
deed fometimes difcovered on the 
banks of their rivers ; but notwith- 
{tanding all that has been faid of its 
fierce and favage difpofition, I pro 
nounce it, from my own knowledge, 
a Cauticus and timid creature, avoid. 
ing, with the utmoft precipitation, 
the approach of man, The reft of 
the lgard kind are perfeétly inno- 
cent and inoflenfive. Some of 
them are even fond of human fo- 
ciety. They embellifh our walks 
by their beauty, and court our atten 
tion by gentlenefs and frolic; but 
their kindnefs, I know not why, is 
returned by averfion and dilguft. 
Anciently the woods of almoft all 
the equatorial parts of America 
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- ghounded with various tribes of the 


{maller monkeys a {portive and 
fagacivus litle creature, which the 
eople of Lurope feem likewile to 
c. regarded with unmerited de- 
telation; for they hunted them 
down with fuch barbarous affiduity, 
that in feveral of the iflands every 
fpecies of them has heen long fince 
exterminated, Of the feathered race 
too, many tribes have now nearly 
deferted thofe thores where polifhcd 
man delighis in {preading univerfal 
and capricious deftru€tion. Among 
thefe, one of the molt remarkable 
was the fla:ningo, an elegant and 
princely bird, as large as the fwan, 
and arrayed in plumage of the 
brighteft fcarlet. Numerous, how- 
ever, are the feathered kinds de- 
fervedly diftinguifhed by their 
fplendour and beauty, that ftill ani- 
mate thefe fylvan receiles. ‘The 
patrot_and its various affinities 
from the maccaw to the perroquet, 
fome of them not larger than a 
{parrow, are too well known to re- 
quire defcription. Thefe are as 
lentiful in the larger iflands of the 
Wert Indies as the rook is in Eu- 
rope. But the boaft of American 
groves is doubtlefs the colibry, or 
humming bird; of the brilliance of 
whofe plumage no combination of 
words, nor tints of the pencil, can 
convey an adequate idea. The con- 
fummate green of the emerald, the 
tich purple of the amethy({t, and the 
vivid flame of the ruby, all happily 
blended and enveloped beneath a 
tranfparent veil of waving gold, are 
diftinguifhable in every {pecies, but 
differently arranged and apportion- 
edineach. Nor is the minutenefs 
of its form lefs the obje& of admi- 
ration, than the lufire of its plu- 
mage; the {malleft {pecies not ex- 
ceeding the fize of a beetle, and ap- 
earing the link which connetts the 
bird and infeé creation. 

It has been frequently obferved, 
that although nature is profule of or- 
nament to the birds of thetorrid zone, 
fhe has beftowed far greater powers 
ef melody on thofe of Europe; and 
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the obfervation is partly true, That 
prodigality of mufie which in the 
vernal feafon renders every grove 
in Great Britain delightful, is un- 
known to the fhades of equatorial 
regions; yet are not théele altogether 
filent or inharmonious. The note 
of the mock bird is defervedly cele- 
brated, while the hum of myriads 
of bufy infeéts, and the plaintive 
melody of the innumerable variety 
of doves abounding in thefe cli- 
mates, form a concert, which, if it 
ferve not to awaken the fancy, cone 
tributes at lealt to footh the affec- 
tions, and, like the murmuring of a 
rivulet, gives harmony to repofe. 
But, refigning to the naturalift 
the tafk of minutely defcribing the 
{plendid aerial tribes of thefe re- 
gions, whofe variety is not lefs res 
markable than their beauty, I now 
return from thefe, the {mallicft and 
mott pleafing forms of aétive life, to 
the largeft and molt awful obje&s of 
inanimate nature. The tran{ition is 
abrupt; but it is in the magnitude, 
extent, and elevation of the moun- 
tains of the New World, that the 
Almighty has moft ftrikingly mani- 
felted the wonders of his omnipo- 
tence." Thofe of South America are 
{uppofed to be nearly twice the 
height of the higheft in the ancient 
hemifphere, and, even under the 
equator, have their tops involved in 
everlafting fnow. ‘fo thofe maffive 
piles, the loftieft fummits of the 
moft elevated of the Welt Indian 
iflands cannot indeed be compared 3 
but fome of thefe rife, nevertheleis, 
in amazing grandeur, and are among 
the firft objeéts that fix the attention 
of the voyager. The mountains of 
Hifpaniola in particular, whofe 
wavy ridges are ds{cried from fea at 
the diftance of thirty leagues, tower- 
ing far above the’ clouds in fu. 
pendous magnificence, and the blue 
mountains of Jamaica, have never 
yet, that I have heard, been fully 
explored. Neither curiolity nor 
avarice has hitherto ventured to in- 
vade the topmoit of thofe lofty ie- 
gions. Im iuch of them as are ace 
3 ila ceihble 
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cefMfible, nature is found to have put 
on the appearance of a new crea- 
tion. As the climate changes, the 
trees, the birds, and the infeéts are 
feen alfo to difier from thofe which 
are met with below. Yo an unac- 
cuftomed fpectator, looking down 
from thofe heights, the whole fcene 
appears like enchantment. The firft 
objeét which catches the eye at the 
dawn of day, is a valt expanfe of 
vapour, covering the whole face of 
the vallies. Its boundaries being 
perfe&ly diflin&, and vifibly cir- 
cum{cribed, it has the exa& refem- 
blance of an immenfe body of water, 
while the mountains appear like fo 
many iflands in the midft of a beau- 
tiful lake. As the fun increafes in 
force, the profpeét varies: the in- 
cumbent vapours fly upward, and 
melt into air; difclofing all the beau- 
ties of nature, and the triumphs of 
induftry, heightened and embellifh- 
ed by the full blaze of a tropical 
fun. In the equatorial feafon, fcenes 
of ftill greater magnificence fre- 
quently prefent themfelves ; for, 
while all 1s calm and ferene in the 
higher regions, the clouds are feen 
below {weeping along the fides of 
the mountains in vait bodies; till, 
growing more ponderous by accus 
mulation, they fall at length in tor- 
rents of water on the plains. The 
found of the tempeft is diftinély 

eard by the fpettator above; the 
diftant lightning is {cen to irradiate 
the gicom; while the thunder, re- 
verberated in a thoufand echoes, 
rolls far beneath his feet. 

But lofty as the tropical moun 
tains generally are, it is wonder- 
fully true, that all the known parts 
of their fummits furnifh incontetti- 
ble evidence that the fea had once 
dominion over them. Even their 
appearance at a diftance affords an 
argument in fupport of this conclu- 
fion. Their ridges refemble billows, 
and their various inequalities, in- 
flexions, and convexities, feem juftly 
afcribable to the flu€tuations of the 
dcep. As in other countries too, 
maiine fhells are found in great 


abundance in various parts of thefg 
heights, I have feen on a motiniain 
in the interior parts of Jamaica pe. 
trified oyfters dug up, which per. 
feétly refembled, in every the mot 
minute particular, the large oyfers 
of the weitern coalt of England; a 
{pecies not to be found at this time, 
I believe, in the feas of the Weft 
Indies. Here, then, is an ample 
field for conjeéture to expatiate in; 
and indeed few fubjeéts have afforded 
greater exercife to the pens of phy. 
fical writers, than the appearances 
I have mentioned. Some philofo. 
phers affign the origin of all the vas 
rious inequalities of the earth to the 
ravages of the deluge. Others, con. 
fidering the mountains as the pa 
rents of {prings and rivers, maintain 
that they are coeval with the world; 
and that, firlt emerging from the 
abyfs, they were created with it, 
Some again afcribe them to the force 
of volcanos and earthquakes : “ the 
“ Almighty,” fay they, * while he 
permits fubterranean fires to {wallow 
up cities and plains in one part of 
the globe, caufes them to produce 
promontorics and iflands in another, 
which afterwards become the fruit. 
ful {eats of induftry and happinels,” 

All thefe and other theorifis cons 
cur, however, in the belief that the 
furface of the globe has undergone 
many furprifing and violent convul- 
fions and changes fince it firft came 
from the hands of the creator. Hills 
have funk into plains, and vallies 
have been exalted into hills, Re 
{fpeéting the numerous iflands of the 
Weft Indics, they are generally con- 
fidered as the tops of lofty mouns 
tains, the eminences of a great cone 
tinent, converted into iflands by a 
tremendous concuffion of nature, 
which, increafing the natural courle 
of the ocean from Eaft to Weft, has 
laid a vaft extent of level country 
under water. 

But notwithftanding all that has 
been written on this fubjeé, very 
little feems to be known. The ade 
vocates of this fy ftem do not fuffici« 
ently confider, that the fea could not 

have 
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have covered {fo great a portion of 
Jand on one fide of the globe, with- 
out leaving an immenfe {pace as fud- 
denly dry on the other, We have 
no record in hiftory of fo mighty a 
revolution, nor indeed are many of 
the premifes on which this hypo- 
thefis is built, eftablifhed in truth. 
Perhaps, inflead of confidering 
thefe iflands as the fragments of a 
defolated continent, we ought rather 
to regard them as the rudiments of a 
new one. It is extremely probable, 
that many of them, even now, aic 
but beginning to emerge from the 
bofom of the deep. Mr. Buffon has 
fhewn, by incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, that the bottom of the fea 
bears an exaét refemblance to the 
Jand which we inhabit; confifting, 
like the earth, of hills and vallies, 
Jains and hollows, rocks, fands 
and foils of every confiftence and 
{pecies; ‘To the motion of the 
waves, and the fediments which they 
have depotited, he imputes too, with 
great probability, the regular poll- 
tions of the various firata or layers 
which compofe the upper parts of 
the earth ; and he fhews that thefe 
ftrata cannot have been the effect of 
afudden revolution, but of caufes 
flow, gradual, and fucceflive in their 
operations. To the flow of tides 
and rivers, depofiting materials 
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which have been accumulating ever 
fince the creation, and the various 
flu@tuations of the deep operating 
thereon, he afcribes, therefore, moft 
of the great changes which have 
happened in the original ftru€ture 
of our globe, and the rife of many of 
thofe heights and inequalities which 
in fome parts embellifh, and in 
others (to our limited view at leaft) 
deface it, 

But by what means did thefe 
materials, when accumulated toge- 
ther, and raifed to the utmoft reach 
of the furrounding fluid, ftill con- 
tinue to increafe till they became 
elevated to the height at which we 
now behold the Alps andthe Andes? 
Who can believe that the ocean, on 
Mr. Buifon’s fyftem, has at any 
time lifted up his waves to the peak 
of Teneriff, or the {nows of Chim- 
borazo? ‘Thele are points that 
mock our refearches; for conjec- 
tures are endlefs, and the labours of 
the wifeft of men afford but a 
glimmering of light to dire&t us in 
tracing the wonders of creation, 
They who feem beft qualifed to 
contemplate the works of the Deity, 
will moit readily acknowledge that 
it is not for men to unfold the page 
of omnipotence! Happy, if to con- 
{cious ignorance they add humble 
adoration. 


ORIGINAL LETTER Fron CHRISTOPHER COLUMBU 


to FERDINAND, 


KING of SPAIN, 


Extrakled from among the Fournals of the Council of Famaica, 


From the Same. 


IEGO Mendes, and the papers 

I fent by him, will fhew your 
highnefs what rich mines of gold I 
have difcovered in Veragua, and 
how I intended to have left my 
brother at the river Belin, if the 
judgements of heaven and the 
greatett misfortunes in the world 
had not prevented it, However it 
is {ufficient that your highnefs and 
your faucceffors will have the glory 
and advantage of all, and that the 


Jamaica, 1504. 

full difcovery and fettlements are 
reflerved for happier perfons than 
the unfortunate Columbus. If God 
be fo merciful to me as to conduét 
Mendes to Spain, I doubt not but 
he will convince your highnefs and 
my great miftrefs that this will not 
only be a Cajlile and Leon, but a 
difcovery of a world of fubdjcés, 
lands and wealth, greater than man’s 
unbounded fancy could ever coin. 
prehend, or avarice itielf cover: 

but 
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but neither he, this paper, nor the 
tongue of mortal man can exprefs 
the anguifh and affliftions of my 
body and mind; nor the mifery and 
dangers of my fon, brother, and 
friends! Already have we been 
confined ten months in this place, 
lodged on the open decks of our 
fhips, that are run on fhore and 
lafhed together; thofe of my men 
that were in health have mutined 
under the Porras’s of Seville, my 
friends that were faithful are moltly 
fick and dying, we have confumed 
the Indians’ provifions, fo that they 
have abandoned us; all therefore 
are like to perifh by hunger, and 
thefe miferies are accompanied with 
fo many aggravating circumitances, 
that render me the mott wretched 
objet of misfortune, this world 
fhall ever fee; as if the difpleafure 
of heaven feconded the envy of 
Spain, and would punifh as crimi- 
nal thofe undertakings and dif- 
coveries which former ages would 
have acknowledged as great and 
meritorious a¢tions! Good heaven, 
and you holy faints that dwell in it, 
let the king Don Ferdinard and my 
jlluftrious miftrefs Donna I[fabella 
know, that my zeal for their fervice 
and interett hath brought me thus 
low ; for it is impoffible to live and 
have afflidlions equal to mine, I 
{ee, and with horror apprehend, my 
own, and, for my fake, my unfor- 
tunate and deferving peoples’ de- 
ftruétion. Alas, piety and juftice 
have retired to their habitations 
above. and it is a crime to have un- 
dertaken and performed too much ! 
As my mifery makes my life a bur- 
then to myielf, fo I fear the empty 
titles of Vice-Roy and Admiral, 
render me obnoxious to the hatred 
of the Spanifh nation. _ It is vifible 
that all methods are adopted to cut 
the thread that is breaking; for I 
am in my old age oppreffed with in- 
{upportable pains of the gout, and 
am now languifhing and expiring 
with that and other infirmities, 
among favages, where I have neither 
medicines nor previfions for the 


body, prieft nor facrament for the 
foul. My men in a {late of revolt ; 
my brother, my fon, and thofe that 
are faithful, fick, ftarving, and 
dying; the Indians have abandoned 
us, and the governor of Saint Do. 
mingo, has fent rather to fee if I am 
dead, than to fuccour us, or carry 
me alive from hence; for his’ boat 
neither delivered a letter, nor {poke 
with, nor wouid receive any letter 
from us; fo I conclude your high. 
nefs’s officers intend that here my 
voyages and life fhould terminate, 
O bleffed mother of God, that com. 
paffionates the miferable and op. 
prefled, why did not cruel Bova 
dilla.kill me when he robbed me 
and my brother of our dearly-pur. 
chafed gold, and fent us to Spain 
in chains without trial, crime, or 
fhadow of mifcondu&t? Thele chains 
are all the treafures I have, and 
they fhal] be buried with me, if] 
chance to have a coffin or grave; 
for I would have the remembrance 
of fo unjuft an a€tion perith with 
me, and, for the glory of the Spanifh 
name, be eternally forgotten. Let 
it not bring a further infamy on the 
Caftillian name, nor let ages to 
come know, there were wretches fo 
vile in this, that think to recom. 
mend themfelves to your majefty by 
defiroying the unfortunate and mife- 
rable Chriftopher Columbus; not 
for his crimes but for his fervices in 
difcovering and giving Spain a new 
world. As it was heaven itfelf that 
infpired and condued me to it, the 
heavens will weep for me, and fhew 
pity! Let the earth, and every foul 
in it that loves juftice and mercy, 
weep for me! And you,O glorified 
faints of God, that know my inno- 
cency and fee my fufferings here, 
have mercy! for though this pre- 
fent age is envious or obdurate, 
furely thofe that are to come will 
pity me, when they are told that 
Chriftopher Columbus, with his 
own fortune, ran the hazard of his 
own and his brether’s lives, and, 
with little or no expence to the 
crown of Spain, in ten years, and 

four 
























four voyages, rendered greater fers 
yices than eve: mortal man did to 

rince or kingdom, yet was left to 

erifh, without being charged with 
the leaft crime, in poverty and 
mifery; ali but his chains being 
taken from him fo that he who 
gave Spain another world, had nei 
ther fafety in it, nor yet a cottage 
for himfelf, nor his wretched family : 
but, fhould heaven ftill periecute 
me, and feem difpleafed with what 
[have done, as if the difcovery of 
this new world may be fatal to the 
old, and as a punifhment bring my 
life to a period in this miterable 
lace, yet do you, good angels, you 
that fuccour the oppreffed and in- 
nocent, bring this paper to my great 
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miftrefs; She knows how much I 
have done, and will believe what I 
have fuffered for her glory and fer- 
vice, and will be fo juft and pious 
as not to let the children of him 
that has brought to Spain fuch im- 
menfe riches, and added to it vaft 
and unknown kingdoms and em- 
pires, want bread. or fubfilt only 
on alms, She, if fhe lives, will 
confider that cruelty and ingratitude 
will bring down the wrath of 
heaven, fo that the wealth I have 
difcovered, fhall be the means of 
ftirring up all mankind to revenge 
and rapine, and the Spanifh nation 
fuffer hereafter, for what envious, 
malicious, and ungrateful people, 
do now. 






[ Continued from Page 354. | 


VI. Mufic of the Greeks. 
A LL thofe, who have hitherto 

fpoken of the mufic of the 
Greeks, may juftly be confidered as 
very weak obfervers, Their igno- 
rance of the natural hiftory of man 
has made them confound epochs 
totally different, without ever per- 
ceiving the changes which muft 
take place in the organs of nations, 
as they advance from favage life 
towards civilization. . 

It is a fa&t demonftrated by num- 
berlefs experiments, that the moft 
imperfeét mufic produces infinitely 
ftronger fenfations with barbarians, 
than the fofteft melody can excite 
among polifhed nations, Mr. Forf- 
ter, in his voyage round the world, 
has remarked, that a man belonging 
to the crew of Captain Cook per- 
formed great miracles in the fouth 
fea, and threw the iflanders into in- 
conceivable extafies by playing on 
the bagpipe, In our days likewife 


we have the example of a miffio- 
nary, who defpairing of any fuccefs 
from his theology, betook himfelf 
to a guitar, and enticed whole 


bands of favages to follow him, as 
if by enchantment. In this man- 
ner he introduced a fixed mode of 
life among a race of men, who from 
their cradle had never quitted the 
bofom of thick forefts, nor ceafed 
to wander like wild beaits from one 
folitude to another. 

After fuch experiments, it is not 
difficult to conceive, that in regions 
equally barbarous with Greece or 
Thrace, in the days of Amphion 
and Orpheus, very wonderful effects 
might have been produced by weak 
performers on imperfe& inftru- 
ments: but this would not have 
happened a thoufand years after- 
wards, when a total change had 
taken place in their phylics, as wel 
as morals. 

From thefe confiderations we 
may and fhould neceflarily admit 
the marvellous power of Greck 
mufic in barbarous times, although 
the fame thing cannot take place in 
an enlightened age, when new im- 

erfe€tions are difcovered daily in 
the fyflem of harmony. 

As the Greeks improved in mufic 

its 
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#ts prodigies grew weaker; and 
when greatly advanced in the art, 
they acknowledged candidly that 
their beft muficians were not com- 
parable to Orpheus and Amphion. 
For thefe two celebrated men, as 
well as the bagpipe player in the 
South Sea, knew how to ravith the 
minds of favages, or to condu@ 
them at will, like the adventurer in 
America. 

Contentions at length rofe fo 
high among the Greeks concerning 
the fuperiority of ancient and mo- 
dern mufic, that they divided them- 
felves into two violent fa€étions, 
where inveétives were more em- 
pioyed then demon tftrations. 

Pherecrates, who was a poet of 
old comedy, and a declared enemy 
of the modern fyftem, introduced 
ancient mufic on the theatre of 
Athens, in the form of a weeping 
female, covered with blood, and 
finking beneath her wounds, Ina 
lamentable tone of voice fhe com- 
plained of the audacity of innova- 
tors, whofe cruel treatment had 
fcarcely left her force fufficient to 
implore the compaifion of the au- 
dience. Thus, according to Phere- 
crates, harmony had declined alto- 
gether ; neither did any hope re- 
main that it could ever be revived. 

Plutarch, who likewife had join- 
ed the ancient party, {peaks mott 
injurioufly of the mufic of his time; 
and pretends, that it no longer ope- 
rated fo wonderfully as in former 
days, But if Plutarch had been a 
betier obferver, he weuld not have 
required from his cotemporarics a 
repeution of fuch miracles as were 
performed at the building of Thebes, 
er during the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts. When the organs of men 
are changed, it is ridiculous to ex- 
pe any longer the fame fenfations. 

It mui not be imagined, that the 
glory of excelling in mutic extenc- 
ed to all the Greeks indilcrimi- 
nately. That faculty was confined 
to the Arcadians and Baotians. the 
former as fingers, and the latter as 


players on the flute, Nothing ts 
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more remarkable, than that thefg 
two nations were the moft clownifh 
and dull of all the inhabitants of 
Greece. 

In a digreffion on Arcadia, to be 


Antroduced hereafter, we will exa. 


mine from what caufes the the 
herds of that country had acquired 
more force in their vocal fibres 
than the other Greeks. No philo. 
fopher, however, at this day, could 
divine to what circumftances the 
fuperiority of the Bzotians was at. 
tributed, unlefs previoufly informed 
of their local fituation. That re. 
gion, feldom without fogs or clouds, 
1s known to have been nothin 
more than a deep valley, where the 
torrents defcending from the neigh« 
bouring mountains, formed marfhes 
and lakes, which could not be 
drained, becaufe they were below 
the level of the Mediterranean, 
From the canes and reeds produced 
amid{t this humidity, many inftru. 
ments were formed; and the foft. 
nefs of their tones, according to the 
Greeks, furpaffled every thing on 
earth. But even from the very 
marvellous nature of their accounts, 
we venture to deducg arguments to 
prove the contrary; becaufe the 
makers of in{truments, by the laws 
of their art, cannot explain the 
thoulandth part of the exaggera 
tions hazarded by the ancients con- 
cerning the reeds of Orchomenes 
and of the Cephifus. In fuch cafes, 
every thing that cannot be account- 
ed for, according to known rules 
and principles, fhould be excluded 
from the clafs of pofitive faéts. 
When the fucceflive progrefs of 
civilization produced confiderable 
changes in the Grecian fyftem of 
harmony, a great revolution took 
place likewife in the received ideas 
refpefting the reeds of Bzotia, 
Theophraflus afferts, that the an- 
cient imuficians always made their 
provifion in) autumn, This was 
ceniel by others who infifted that, 
to obiain tones truly melodious, 
the collettion fhould take place in 
ipring, before the texture of the 
plant 



























plant had loft its fonoroufnefs by 
the effects of vegetation. Modern 
artitts employ this fubftance for 
mouth pieces alone, and they have 
oblerved very exattly, that all the 
operations of the Greeks, in {uch 
matters, muft have refulted from 
falfe theory and very confined prac- 
tice. 

Whatever were the imperfections 
of the Beotian flute, it was fot- 
withitanding better adapted to fup- 

ort and animate the fong, than 
the lyre or cithers, covered with 
tortoife-fhell. This is afcertained 
at prefent, not from any train of 
vague conjectures, but by the telti- 
mony of the ancients themfelves, 
and in a manner fo very politive, 
that it does not admit of the {malleit 
mifinterpretation, 

The Greeks, fays Ariftotle, com- 
mit fo many faults in finging, that it 
is much more agreeable to hear 
them accompanied with the flute, 
than with the lyre; becaufe the 
fir(t of thefe inftruments, continues 
he, conceals the imperfettions of 
the voice, wh le the other makes 
them {till more perceptible. 

Yet the cultom of finging with 
the lyre continued for many ages, 
until the impropriety of fuch ac- 
companiments was demonftrated by 
philofophers, who founded their 
opinion on evident reafons, deduced 
from the conftru@tion of the organs 
of the human body. 

If Plato perfifted in banifhing 
the Bzotian flute from his republic, 
and preferred the lyre or cithern 
for {[chools of mufic, it proceeded 
from his having ftudied more the 
laws of policy, than of harmony. 
He was afraid of contradiéting the 
decree, by which the Athenians had 
prohibited all kinds of wind in ‘tru- 
ments in public education ; becaufe 
as we have already ebferved, they 
changed thelineaments of the coun- 
tenance, and were injurious befides 
to the organs of refpiration. The 
‘Theban flute however was an in- 
ftrument much ealier to be managed 
than the cithern ; for the latter re- 

Vou, XII, 
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quired an apprenticefhip of three 
years, at an age too, when time 
was moit precious. It has fince 
been obferved, that mufic difcon- 
certs the imagination of thofe, who 
apply themfclves to the Ludy of 
fublime {ciences. The memory, 
occupied in retaining tones and 
airs, frequently fuffers ideas to ef- 
cape; and in proportion as the fin- 
gers of men grow fonorous, faid a 
philofopher of antiquity, their un- 
derflandings grow mute. Another 
objeGtion made by Ariftotle to the 
Grecian rmufic, was deduced from 
the impolfibility of underftanding 
diftinétly what was fung. To enjoy 
therefore the tragedies of Sophocles 
or Euripides, which were really 
Operas, it was neceflary to commit 
them to memory, Indeed the 
Athenians knew fo many fcenes of 
thefe pieces by heart, that, when 
prifoners in Sicily, their chief 
amufement confifted in finging the 
finelt paffages of the Oedipus, the 
Antigone, and other dramas of the 
fame kind. But this imperfeétion 
of the Greek mufic is common to 
every fpecies of finging, where 
words become neceffarily lefs intel« 
ligible, than when articulated in 
common converfation, Whence 
it follows, that vocal mufic is pre- 
cifely in its loweft ftate, when not a 
fyllable of a cantata can be under- 
ftood, although compoled expre{sly 
for a lyric tragedy, 

Many critics have obferved, that 
the Greeks poffelled little exaétnefs 
of ear in poetical harmony; and 
their verfifiers violated every rule 
to this effeét, by continuing heroic 
verfes to a great length, without 
any ftops.s We find even the 
Odyffey introduced with this defea, 
‘while the very beginning of the 
Iliad difcovers an inaccuracy, with 
refpeét to the exaét number of feet, 
which conftitutes what is called, a 
hy permeter. 

Rhyming poetry, an invention of 
a barbarous age, and worthy of bar- 
barians, is not concerned in thefe 
obfervations, Our object here is 
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trie poetry, in which all harfh ter- 
minations fhould be avoided ; fuch 
as words of four fyllables at the end 
of hexameter verfe, arid of three 
fyllables when it is pentameter. 
Virgil and Ovid excluded every 
thing of the kind, through fear of 
deftroying modulation as well as 
cadence; but the Greeks employed 
them always without f{cruple. It 
would be fuperfluous to enter into 
any difcuffions on this point; for 
all the Greck poets, from Homer 
down to Dionyfius Periegetes, and 
from Tyrteus to Callimachus, tend 
to prove that their beft verfifiers 
have always employed in elegies, 
as well as 1n epic poems, thofe rude 
terminations and cacophonies fo 
much condemned by the Latins, 

It is therefore natural to fuppofe, 
that fome difference exifted in the 
organs of thefe two nations, which 


° 
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rendered the one more rigorous 
than the other in poetic harmony, 
Yet with refpeé& to genius, inven. 
tion, images, and colouring, the 
Grecks had a decided fuperiority 


over the Romans, Virgil alone hag 
furpaffed his model; for his Georgics, 
although partly imitations of Hefiod 
are as much fuperior to the verfes 
of that poet, as the Helicon rife 
above the plains of Bzxotia. One 
thing alone in the original has not 
been copied to advantage; thofe 
moral fentences fhould have been 
entirely preferved, which the poet 
of Afcra had fo wonderfully adapt. 
ed to the initruétion of peafants, 
It it not enough to inform them 
how to till the earth, but they 
fhould likewife be taught to pre. 
ferve that innocence which confers 
fo many charms on sural manners, 


PROGRESS or tute AGRARIAN LAWS ar ROME, 


a* the Agrarian law is nowa 
tr fubjeé&t of much difcuffion in 
a neighbouring kingdom, we have 
extracted the following from Dr. 
Bever’s Hiftory of the Legal Polity 
of the Roman State, 

“ As the Romans gradually ex- 
tended their vi&torious arms over 
the weaker flates of Italy, they were 
accuflomed to take a certain portion 
of the conquered lands into their 
own poffefiion; part of which was 
fold by auétion for the ufe of the 
public; and the reft divided among 
the poorer citizens, on the pay- 
mént of a {mall quit-rent to the 
treaiury, in acknowledgement of the 
tenure. 

‘ For the better regulation of 
thefe diftributions, various laws had 
been paffed from time to time, un- 
der the title of Agrarian, The firft 
of thefe was the Caffian law, enaéted 
not many years after the beginning 
of the confular government; which 
was followed, at different periods, 
by many others of the fame import; 
though the inirodugtion of them was 


commonly attended with riot and 

difcontent. 
“© The comforts arifing from the 
enjoyment of feparate property are 
more apt to {timulate, than to fatisfy, 
the appetite; andthough a fimplicity 
of manners, and a happy ignorance 
of the fuperfluities of life, may, fora 
while, reftrain the importunities of 
the human paffions, they will na 
turally arife in their demands, with 
the abilities of the ftate to indulge 
them. Cato the Cenfor, therefore, 
of honeft and frugal memory, clearly 
forefeeing that Rome was haftening 
to corruption through her own 
greatnefs, vigoroufly oppofed the 
increafing luxury of the age, both 
by his example and authority. For 
this he was rewarded with a ftatue, 
by the fuffrages of a grateful people; 
and yet, by a {trange inconfiftency, 
more common than accountable, in 
the contratted {phere of worldly 
politics, he fuffered his inveterate 
prejudices again{ft an unfortunate 
rival to counteraé& his own zeal, and 
effectually to defeat his favourite 
plan 





















plan of reformation. The deftruc- 
tion of Carthage ealed Rome of her 
fears; and thus the malady grew 
every day worfe, by the removal of 
the only check that could have pre- 
vented it. 

“ The richer citizens getting 

offeffion of large tratts of waite 
Jand, and being confirmed in them 
by long prefcription; adding to 
thefe ikewife, either by force or 
purchafe, the {maller pittances. of 
their poor neighbours, by degrees 
became matters of territories in‘tead 
of farms. As a farther grievance, 
the management of thefe was often 
committed to the care of flaves; 
whereby the multiplication of the 
free inhabitants was impeded; fuch 
as remained were oppreffed by pe- 
nury, exactions, and military fer- 
vices; or, if left unemployed, were 
enervated by idlenefs, without lands 
of their own to occupy; and ex- 
cluded the privilege of earning their 
bread upon thofe of others, by cap- 
tives and foreigners. 

“« Such enormous monopolies 
once more raifed the indignation of 
tribunitian patriotifm, and gave birth 
to the famous Licimian law, fo de- 
nominated from its author, Licinius 
Stolo. By this it was ordained, 
that no citizen, of what ftation 
foever, fhould poffefs more than 
five hundred acres to his own fhare ; 
nor maintain more than one hundred 
head of large, and five hundred of 
{mall cattle; and that a certain 
number of free men fhould be con- 
ftantly employed in the bufinefs of 
hufbandry. 

“ This law was admirably fuited 
to the modeft ideas of a republic; 
and well calculated to prelerve the 
jut equipoife between the higher 
and lower orders of the community. 
While it fupplied the nobles with 
fufficient affluence to command all 
that refpe&t which was due to their 
ftation, it deprived them of the 
power of corrupting or deprefling 
the poor: and while it fupported 
that diftin€&tion of rank, which is 
eflential to the dignity and good 
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order of civil government, it pre- 
vented the common people from be- 
coming a burthen to the ftate, by 
enabling them to maintain their 
families with their daily labour. 
That no fanétion might be wanting 
to infure the operation of a law of 
fuch extenfive importance, it was 
guarded likewife by oaths, fines, 
and forfeiture, 

“¢ It might well have been ex- 
petted that thefe heavy penalties, 
enforced by fuch folemn obligations, 
would have checked the growth of 
this crying evil for ages to come. 
But the beft-concerted defigns of 
human wifdom foon become impo- 
tent and inefficacious, when op- 
pofed by the cravings of avarice, 
the infolence of power, and the 
audacity of ambition. No fooner 


-was the law. paffed than it was 


broken by the author himfelf; who 
is the firft upon record that became 
the object of its feverity. 

“ This well-timed example, moft 
probably, put a ftop to any grofs 
and open violation of it for the pre- 
fent; though it was far from being 
a fufficient barrier againft the future 
courfe of the evil itfelf. ‘The more 
cautious and circum{peét evaded 
the prohibitions, by making pur- 
chafes under borrowed names; while 
Others, more daring, fect them at 
open defiance. A law, defigned to 
humble the pride of riches, and 
give countenance to parfimony, was 
ill adapted to the afpiring views of 
the conquerors of Carthage and 
Numantia. The ancient abufes ga- 
thered ftrength from the fucceffes 
of the ftate; and were daily re- 
newed, with many aggravations, 
threatening the utter ruin of the 
indultrious hufbandman, and the 
extinétion of popular liberty. 

‘6 While avarice and rapine were 
thus ranging at free quarter over 
the patrimony of the poor, one 
ftrenuous effort was made to repel 
their hoftile invafions, by the virtue 
and courage of the famous ‘Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus; a youthful 
hero, adorned with every valuabi¢ 
gla accomplifhment 
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accomplifhment of the genuine Ro- 
man. Melting with pity at the de- 
folate view of the Hetrurian plains, 
forfaken by their native inhabitants, 
and over-run by foreign flaves ; 
animated likewile by the cries of 
the whole people, who importu- 
nately demanded the reflitution of 
the alienated lands, he refolutely 
ftood forth the advocate of their de- 
ferted canfe. : 

“ Armed with the power of the 
tribunate, he mediiated an excellent 
{cheme of redrefs; and engaged 
feveral other eminent perfons, who 
had yet efcaped the general conta- 
gion, to fupport it with their united 
authority. The candid and equi- 
table principle upen which this law 
was framed, is a convincing proof 
both of his wif{dom and moderation ; 
for it may be truly affirmed, that a 
gentler remedy was never before 
applied to fo d2{perate a mifchief. 
Free from the impolitic and male- 
volent defire of reducing all orders 
to one common level, his only 
object was to preferve the proper 
diilingétion between each; by bring- 
ing back the rich within the pale of 
thofe laws which they had fo f{hame- 
fully tranfgrefled; and by refloring 
the poor to thole rights of which 
they had been fo unjufily deprived, 
‘To quiet the apprehentions of the 
offenders, he remitted the fines in- 
flifled by the Licinian law; and to 
alleviate their hardthips, dire@ted 
that the value of the lands to be re- 
figned fhould be repaid out of the 
public treafury. As a farther in- 
dulgence, he allowed the heir of the 
family to retain two hundred and 
fifty acres, over and above the 


ese 





efate pofleiled by his father. 

* "bhe humble commonalty, am- 
py fatished with the piopofed re- 
formations, would willingly have 
bun ied all former aé&ts of injutice in 
total oblivion, on condition only 
of having their poflefions fecured 
tfrom-apy future incroachments. But 
the opulent landholders, enraged at 
the law bv the inflivations of ava- 


icé, and at the author “by refent- 


ment and perverfenefs, ftrove ig 
alarm the jealoufy of the people 
againft ‘Tiberius, by charging him 
with a defign to introduce innova. 
tions, and excite commotions 'n the 
ftate. The power of eloquence, 
however, exerted in fo jufta caule, 
rendered him invincible; and hig 
adverfaries, confounded by the force 
of it, had recourfe to the common 
expedient of dividing the tribuni. 
tian authority againit itfelf; by 
prevailing upon Odavius, another 
of the fame body, to interpole his 
negative. 

** But this injudicious refiftance 
ferved only to aggravate the evil, 
which it meant to remove. Itin- 
flamed the zeal of the intrepid Ti. 
berius: provoked him to abandon 
the mild and humane defign of his 
firfi law, and to bring in another, 
much more fevere upon the en. 
groflers of lands; enjoining them 
to give up immediately whatever 
they poffeifed, contrary to the per- 
miffion of the Jaws then in being, 
‘The diffenfions ftill increafing, he 
went farther ; fufpended the magil- 
trates from the exercife of their 
refpettive jurifdi&tions, fealed up 
the treafury, and put an entire ftop 
to the ordinary courfe of public 
bufinefs. 

‘* After various fruitlefs attempts 
to reconcile the contending parties, 
Tiberius, by his fuperior influence 
over the people, depofed Oétavius 
from his office of tribune, and 
having thus violently overpowered 
all oppofition, his law was con- 
firmed by the voice of the “ comitia,” 
and himfelf appointed one of the 
commiffioners to regulate the in- 
tended diftribution.. At the fame 
time, to fecure the afteétion of his 
fellow-citizens, he took advantage 
of a fingular bequeft, lately made by 


Attalus king of Pergamus, of his - 


whole dominions and fortune to the 
Roman people; and propofed that 
the ready money, left by this ine 
fatuated ‘prince, fhould be divided 
among fuch of the poor as had 
obtaiired’a fhare of the public lands, 

to 


























to enable them to improve their 
farms; and as to the cities and ter- 
ritories, he denied the dypofal of 
them to the fenate, infifting that the 
right belonged to the people in ge- 
neral, whofe pleafure he fhould con- 
{ult upon that occalion,. 

* To prote& himfelf againft the 
malice of the exafperated nobles, he 
was elcéted tribune for another 
year; and, {trengthened by this re- 
newal of his authority, gave daily 
proofs of the fincereft attachment to 
the popular caufe, But hisenemies, 
watching his moft innocent motions 
with an eye of prejudice, carried the 
folly of fufpicion to fo great a 
length, as to interpret a fudden 
elevation of his hand toward his 
head (defigned by himfelf only asa 
fignal of diftrefs in the heat of a 
tumult) into the demand of adiadem, 
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What was fuggeftion only in the 
‘* forum,” was truth in the fencte, 
The members of that haughty body, 
trembling for their ufurped property, 
were clamorous with the conful to 
avenge them of the tyrant. But 
that wife and juft magiftrate refufing 
to pafs fentence beiure the guilt was 
proved, Scipio Nafica, whom fear 
and felf-interett alone had fuddenly 
transformed into a champion of li- 
berty, rufhed out, at the head of 
defperate partizans, upon the de- 
fencelefs tribune; and put him to a 
barbarous and ignonimous death 
with a vile weapon, the ufe of 
which could only have been excufed 
againtt a favage and noxious animal: 
and thus fell Tiberius Gracchus, an 
illuftrious victim to a rapacious and 
implacable fenate,” 


DESCRIPTION or tne CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, axp PER- 
SONS, or rHE AMEKICAN ABORIGINES. 


BY MR. BARTRAM, 


( Concluded from Page 347. ) 


Concerning Property, Agriculture, Arts 
and Manufaétures. 

T has been faid by hiftorians, 

who have written concerning the 
cuftoms and ufages of the aborigines 
of America, that they have every 
thing in common, and no private 
property; which are terms in my 
opinion too vague and general, when 
applied to thele people. From my 
own frequent opportunities of ob- 
fervation, and the information of 
reipectable charaf&ters, who have 
{pent many years amongit them, I 
venture to fet this matter in a juft 
view before my readers, 

I fhall begin with the produce of 
their agricultural labours, 

An Indian town is generally fo 
fituated, as to be convenient for 
procuring game, fecure from fud- 
den invalion, having a large dif- 
trict of excellent arable land ad- 
joining, or in its vicinity, if pofli- 
ple or an ift{hmys betwixt two wae 


ters, Or where the doubling of a 
river forms a peninfula. Such a 
fituation generally comprifes a fuf- 
ficient body of excellent land for 
planting corn, potatoes, beans, 
iquafh, pumpkins, citruls, melons, 
&c. and is taken in with a {mall 
expence and trouble of fencing, to 
fecure the crops from the invafion 
of predatory animals. At other 
times however they choofe fuch a 
convenient fertile {pot at fome dif- 
tance from their town, when circum- 
flances will not admit of having 
both together, 

This is their commor plantation, 
and the whole town plant in one 
vait held together; but yet the part 
or fhare of every individual familv 
or habitation, is feparated from the 
next adjoining, by a narrow ftrip, 
or verge of grafs, or any other na- 
tural or artificial boundary. 

In the {pring, the ground being 
already prepared, on one and the 
fame 
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fame day, early in the morning, 
the whole town is f{ummoned by the 
found of a conch fhell, from the 
mouth of the overfeer, to meet at 
the public fquare, whither the peo- 
ple repair with their hoes and axes ; 
and from thence proceed to their 
plantation, where they begin to 
lant, not every one in his @wn lit- 
tle diftrict, afligned and laid out, 
but the whole community united 
begins on one certain part-of the 
field, where they plant on until 
finifhed; and when their rifin 
crops are ready for drefling sak 
cleanfing, they proceed after the 
fame order, and fo on day after day, 
until the crop is laid by for ripen- 
ing. After the feaft of the buik is 
over, and all the grain is ripe, the 
whole town again affemble, and 
every man carries off the fruits of 
his labour, from the part firft allot- 
ted to him, which he depofits in his 
own granary; which is individually 
his own. But previous to their car- 
rying off their crops from the field, 
there is a large crib or granary, 
erc&ed, in the plantation, which is 
called the king’s crib; and to this 
each family carries and depofits a 
certain quantity, according to his 
ability or inclination, or none at all 
if he fo choofes: this in appearance 
feems a tribute or revenue to the 
mico; but in fatt is defigned for 
another purpofe, i.e. that of a pub- 
lic treafury, fupplied by a few and 
voluntary contributions, and to 
which every citizes has the right of 
free and equal accefs, when his own 
private ftores are confumed; to ferve 
as a furplus to fly to for fuccour ; 
to affift neighbouring towns, whofe 
crops may have failed ; accommo- 
date {ftrangers, or travellers; afford 
provifions or fupplies, when they 
o forth on hottile expeditions; 
and for all other exigencies of the 
ftate; and this treafure is at the dif- 
pofal of the king or mico; which 's 
furely a royal attribute, to have an 
exclufive right and ability in a com- 
munity to diflribute comfort and 
bleffings to the uccefhious, 


As to mechanic arts or manufac. 
tures, at prelent they have {carcely 
any thing worth obfervation, fince 
they are fupplied with neceffaries, 
conveniencies, and even fuperflui. 
ties by the white traders. The men 
perform nothing except ereéting 
their mean _ habitations, formin 
their canoes, flone pipes, tambour, 
eagles tail or ftandard, and fome 
other trifling matters ; for war and 
hunting are their principal employ. 
ments. The women are more vigis 
lant, and turn their attention to va- 
rious manual employments; they 
make ali their pottery or earthen- 
ware, moccafins, {pin and weave 
the curious belts and diadems for 
men, fabricate lace, fringe, em. 
bro:der and decorate their apparel, 
&e. &e. 


Of their Marriage and Funeral Certs 
monies. 


As to their marriage ceremonies, 
they are very fimple, yet differ 
greatly in the various nations and 
tribes. Among't fome of the bands 
in the Mufcogulge confederacy, I 
was informed the myftery is pers 
formed after the following manner, 
When a young man has fixed his 
affections, and is determined to 
marry, he takes a cane or reed, fuch 
as they ftick down at the hills of 
their bean vines for their fupport: 
with this (after having obtained her 
parents’ or neareft relations’ cone 
fent) he repairs to the habitation of 
his beloved, attended by his friends 
and affociates, and in the prefence 
of the wedding guetts, he fticks his 
reed down, upright in the ground; 
when foon after his f{weet-heart 
comes, forth with another reed, 
which fhe {ticks down by the fide of 
his, when they are married: then 
they exchange reeds, which are laid 
by. as evidences or certificates of the 
marriage, which is celebrated with 
feafling, mufic and dancing; each 
one ot their relations and friends, 
at the wedding, contribute fome- 
thing towards eftablifhing the new 
fainily, As foon as the wedding is 

over, 

















over, the town is convened, and the 
council orders or recommends a 
new habitation to be con({truéted for 
the accommodation of the new fa- 
mily ; every man in the town joins 
in the work, which is begun and 
finifhed in a day’s time, — 

The greateft accomplifhments to 
recommend a young man to his fa- 
yourite maid, are to prove himfelf 
a brave warrior, and a cunning, in- 
duftrious hunter. 

They marry only for a year’s 
time, and, according to ancient 
cuftom, at the expiration of the 

ear they renew the marriage: but 
there is feldom~«an mitance of their 
feparating after they have children, 
If it fhould fo happen, the mother 
takes the children under her own 
rote€tion, though the father is 
obliged to contribute towards their 
maintainance during their minority 
and the mother’s widowhood. 

The Mufcogulges allow of poly- 
gamy in the utmoft latitude; every 


. man takes as many wives as he 


choofes, but the firit is queen, and 
the others her handmaids and af- 
fociates, 

It is common for a great man 
amongft them, who has already half 
a dozen wives, if he fees a child of 
eight or nine years of age, who 

leafes him, and he can agree with 
her parents or guardians, to marry 
her and take her into his houfe at 
hat age. ; 
sabaleery is always punifhed with 
cropping, which is the only corpo- 
ral punifhment amongi{t them ; and 
death or out-lawry for murder ; and 
infamy for lefs crimes, as fornicae 
tion, theft, &c. which produces fuch 
repeated marks and reflections of 
ridicule and contempt, that it gene- 
rally ends in voluntary banifhment ; 
and thefe renegadoes and vagabonds 
are generally the rufhans who com- 
mit depredations and murders on 
the frontiers. ; 

The Mufcogulges bury their de- 
ceafed in the carth, They dig a 
four-{quare deep pit under the cabin 
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or couch which the deceafed lay on, 
in his houfe, lining the grave with 
cyprefs bark, where they place the 
corpfe in a fitting pofture, as if it 
were alive; depofiting with him his 
gun, tomahawk, pipe, and fuch 
other matters as he had the greateft 
value for in his life time. His elde(t 
wife, or the queen dowager, has the 
fecond choice of his pofleffions, and 
the remaining effeéts are divided 
amongft his other wives and chil- 
dren, 

The Cha€taws pay their laft duties 
and refpett to the deceafedin a very 
different manner. As foon as a 
perfon is dead, they ereét a {cattold 
eighteen or twenty feet high, ina 
grove adjacent to the town, where 
they lay the corpfe, lightly covered 
with a mantle: here it is {uffered to 
remain, vifited and proteéted by the 
friends and relations, until the flefh 
becomes putrid, fo as eafily to part 
fiom the bones; then undertakers, 
who make it their bufinefs, carefully 
itrip the fleth from the bones, wafh 
and cleanfe them, and when dry 
and purified by the air, having pro- 
vided a curioufly wrought cheft or 
cotlin, fabricated of bones and 
{plints, they place all the bones 
therein ; itis then depofited in the 
bonehoule, a building eretted for 
that purpofe in every town, And 
when this houfe is full, a general 
folemn funeral takes place; the 
nearelt kindred or friends of the 
deceafed, on a day appointed, res 
pair to the bone-houle, take up the 
re{pettive coffins, and following 
one another in order of feniority, 
the neare(t relations and connexions 
attending their refpective corpie, 
and the multitude following after 
them, ail as one family, with united 
voice of alternate Allelujah and la- 
mentation, flowly proceed to the 
place of the general interment, 
where they place the coffins in or- 
der, forming a pyramid; and lafily, 
cover all over with earth, which 
raifes a conical hili or mount. Then 
they reiurn to town in order of fo- 
lemn 
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lemn proceffion, concluding the 
day with a feftival, which is called 
the feaft of the dead. : 
The Chattaws are called by th 
traders flats, or flat-heads, all the 
males having the fore and hind part 
of their fkulls artificially flattened, 
or comprefled; which is effected 
afier the following manner. As 
joon as the child is born, the nurfe 
provides a cradle or wooden cale, 
hollowed and fafhioned, to receive 
the infant, lying proftrate on its 
batk, that part of the-cafe where the 
head repofes, being fafhioned like 
a brick mould. In this portable 
machine the little boy is fixed, a bag 
of tand being laid on his forehead, 
which by continual gentle compref- 
fion, gives the head fomewhat the 
form of a brick from the temples 
upwards ; and by thefe.means they 
have high and lofty foreheads, flop- 
ing eff backwards. ‘Thefemen are 
not fo neat in the trim of their 
heads, as the Mufcogulges are, and 
they are remarkably flovenly and 
negligent in every part of their 
drefs; but otherwife they are faid to 
be ingenious, fenfible and virtuous 
men; bold and intrepid, yet quiet 
and peaceable, and are acknow- 
ledged by the Creeks to be brave, 


MATERNAL AFFECTION 


Hile the carcafs was locked 

in the ice, early one morn- 
ing the man at the maft head gave 
notice that three bears were making 
their way very faft over the frozen 
ocean, and were direéting their 
cour'e towards the fhip. They had, 
no Coubt, been invited by the {cent 
of {me biubber of a fea horfe, the 
crew had killed a few days before, 
wlich had been fet on fire, and was 
bi rning on the ice at the time of 
theiy approach. They proved to be 
a fhe bear and her two cubs; but 
the cubs were nearly as large as the 
dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, 
and drew out from the flames part 
of the fleth of the fea horfe that re- 
mained uncon{fumed, and eat it vo- 


They are fuppofed to be moft ins 
genious and induftrious hufband. 
men, having large plantations, or 
country farms, where they employ 
much of their time in agricultural 
improvements, after the manner of 
the white people; by which means 
their territories are more generally 
cultivated,and better inhabited, than 
any other Indian republic that we 
know of. The number of their in. 
habitants is faid greatly to éxceed 
the whcle Mufcogulge confederacy, 
although their texritories are nota 
fourth part as extenfive. It appear. 
edto me from oblervation, and what 
information | could get, that the In- 
dians entertain rational notions of 
the foul’s immortality, and of a fue 
ture ftate of focial exiftence; and 
accordingly, in order to inculcate 
morality, and promote human hap- 
pinefs, they applaud praife-worthy 
a¢tions, as commendable and ne- 
celiary for the fupport of civil foci- 
ety, and maintaining the. dignity 
and ftrength cf their nation or tribe, 
as well as fecuring an excellent and 
tranquil fate and degree in the world 
of ipirits, after their deceafe, And 
they fay the great ipirit favours all 
good and brave men. 


In A SAVAGE ANIMAL, 


racioufly.. The crew from the fhip 
threw great lumps of the ficth of the 
fea horfe, which they had ftill-Jeft 
upon the ice, which the old bear 
fetched away fingly, laid every lump 
before her cubs as fhe brought it, 
and, dividing it, gave each a thare,. 
referving but a {mall portion to her- 
felf—As fhe was fetching away the 
laft piece, they levelled their muf- 
quets at the cubs, and fhot them 
both dead, and, in her retreat, they 
wounded the dam, but not mortally, 
It would have drawn tears of pity 
from any but unfeeling minds to 
have marked the affettionate con- 
cern expreffed by this poor beaft in 
the dying moments of her expiring 
young. ‘Lhough fhe was forely 
wounded, 
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wounded, and could but juft crawl lick their wounds. She went off a 
to the place where they lay, fhecar- fecond time as before; and, having 
tied the lump of fleth fhe had fetch- crawled a few paces, looked again 
ed away, as fhe had done othersbe- behind her, and for fome time flood 
fore; tore it in pieces, and laid it moaning.—But fill, the cubs not 
down before them; and, when, fhe rifing to follow her, fhe returned to 
faw that they refufed to éat, fhe laid them again. and with figns of inex- 
her paws firft upon one, and then preffible fondnefs. went round one, 
upon the other, and endeavoured and round the other, pawing them 
to raife them up?-All this while, it and moaning. Finding at laft that 
was pitifal to hear her moan. When _ they were cold and lifelefs, the raif- 
fhe found fhe could not ftir them, ed her head towards the fhip, and 
fhe went off, and, when fhé had got growled a curfe upon the murders 
at fome diftance, looked back and ers, which they returned witha vol- 
jnoaned ; and that not availing her ley of mufquct bails. She fell be- 
to entice them away, fhe returned, tween her cubs, and died licking 
and {melling round them, began to their wounds. ” 


ACCOUNT or CORFE CASTLE, DORSETSHIRE, 
WITH A VIEW OF THE SAME, 


HIS ancient caftle, the ruins tunity to put her defign in execu. 

of which are fhewn in the.an- tion; and while he was taking fome 
nexed plate, is fuppofed to have refrefhment, he was ftabbed in the 
been firft built by king Edgar, who back by a villian. The king finding 
made it his place of refidence, and himfelf wounded, rode off, but 
it was thought to have been the through lofs of blocd foon fell, and 
ftrongeft in the kingdom.* That was dragged a confiderable diftance, 
monarch gave it to Elfrida his fe- until he was dead. This affair 
cond queen, who retired thither’ happened in 97g. In the time of 
with her fon Ethelred, on his being Henry III. this was one of the fore 
prevented -from afcending the treffes which Montford  defired 
throne, by the intrigues of Dunftan might be delivered uptohim, it 
and his party. Elfrida fired at this was afterwards made the prifon ot 
injury, determined to have her re- Edward Il. Henry Vil. and 
venge; and one day as king Ed- Charles I. repaired it; from the 
ward was returning from the chafe, latter it was taken by the parlia- 
having milled his attendants, he ments forees, who plundered, and 
ftopped at the caftie to pay his mo- demolithed it. It appeurs thomethe 


ther-in-law,. and brother a vilit. ruins, that it was both a flrong and 


: ; e & 
The wicked queen took this oppor- magnificent building, 
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BY JOHN FERRIAR, M.D. 
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as a curious reader: “I hate to 
make myfteries of nothing :—’ts the 
cold cautioutnefs of one of thofe lit- 
tle fouls from which Leffius (lib. 
13. de moribus divinis, ch. 24.) has 
made his eftimate, wherein he fet- 
teth forth, that one Dutch mile, 
cubically multiplied, will allow 
room enough, and to fpare, for eight 
hundred thoufand milhons, which 
he fuppofes to be as great a number 


of fouls (counting from the fall of 


Adam) as can poflibly be damn’d to 
the end of the world.—I am much 
more at a lofs to know what could 
be in Francifcus Ribera’s head, who. 
pretends that no lefs a fpace than 
one of two hundred Italian miles, 
multiplied into itfelf, will be fufh- 
cient to hold the like number—he 
certainly muft have gone upon fome 
of the old Roman fouls,” &c. 

The fucceeding raillery is very 
well, but unfair with refpeé to the 
mathematical theologifl, as the crigi« 
nai paflage will prove.  Fran- 
cifcus Ribera, incap. 14. Apocalypf, 
will have hell a material and local 
fire in the center of the earth, 200 
Italians miles in diameter, as he 
defines it out of thefe words, Exivit 
fanguis de terra—per Stadia mille 
fexcenta, &c. But Lefhhus, lib. 19. 
de moribus divinis, cap. 24. wail 
have this loca: hell far lefs, one 
Dutch mile tn diameter, all filled 
with fire and brimitone; becaule, as 
he there demonflrates, that fpace 
cubically multiplied will make a 
fphere able to hold eight hundred 
thoufand millions of damned bodies, 
(allowing each body fix foot fquare) 
which will abundantly fuffice.” [1 
believe the damned, upon Leffius’s 
{cheme, would be lefs crouded, than 
the victims of the African flave- 
trade have often been, on the mid- 
die pallage.| “ Cum certum fit, 
inguit, fatta fubduéticne, non futu- 
ros centies mille milliones damnan- 
dorum.’’* 

Again, at the end of the fame 


* Anat. of Mclanch. p. 156. t 
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chapter in Triflram Shandy; byt 
where am 1? and into what a des 
licious riot of things am | rufhing ? 
I~—I who mutt be cut fhort in the 
midft of my days, &c.” Burton 
concludes his chapter * on Maids’ 
Nunns’, and Widows’ Melancholy,” 
in the fame manner. “ But where 
am I? into what fubje& have | 
rufhed ? What have I todo ?” &, 

I thall juft obferve by the Way, 
that a pretty paflage in the Story of 
the King of Bohemia and his feven 
Caftles ;—** Modefly {carce touches 
with a finger what Liberality offers 
her with both hands open”’—alludes 
toa pare of Guido’s, the defign 
of which it defcribes tolerably well, 

Retournons a nos moutons, as Ra- 
belais would fay; in matters of 
painting, it is dangerous for a man 
to truft his own eyes, ti!l he has 
taken his degree of connoiffeur, 

It confirms me ftrongly in the 
belief that the charatter of Mr, 
Shandy is a perfonification of the 
authorfhip of Burton, when I find 
fuch a paflage as the following in 
Sterne. ‘There isa Philippic in 
verfe on fomebody’s eye or other, 
that for two or three nights together 
had put him by his reft; which, in 
his firft tranfport of refentment 
againft it, he begins thus: 

A devil ’tis—and mifchicf fuch doth 
work, 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.” 

This choice couplet is quoted by 
Burton from fome bad poet, now 
unknown, of whofe name he only 
gives the initials. 

*¢ Hilarion the hermit, in fpeaking 
of his abftinence, his watchings, 
flagellations, and other inflrumental 
parts of his religion—-would fay— 
though with more facetiou{nefs than 
became an hermit—That they were 
the means he uled, to make his afs 
(meaning his body) leave off kick- 
ing.”’t 

*« By this means Hilarion made 
his afs, as he called his own body, 

leave 


Tr. Shandy, vol. viii. chap. 31. 
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feave kicking (fo Hierome relates of 
him in his life) when the devil 
tempted him to any foul offence.”’* 

“I with, Yorick, faid my father, 
you had read Plato; for there you 
would have learnt that there are 
two loves of thefe loves, according 
to Ficinus’s comment upon Velafius, 
the one is rational—the other is na- 
tural—the frft ancient—without 
mother—where Venus has nothing 
todo: the fecond. begotten of Ju- 

iter and Dione—” 

s¢ One Venus is ancient, without a 
mother, and defcended from heaven, 
whom wecallceeleftial, Theyounger 
begotten of Jupiter and Dione, 
whom commonly we call Venus, 
Ficinus, in his comment upon this 
place, cep. 8. following Plato, 
called thef2 two loves, two devils, 
or good and bad angels according 
to us, which are {till hovering about 
our fouls.” 

That part of the letter to Uncle 
Toby, which confifts of obfolete 
medical pra‘tices, is taken from one 
of the Chapters on the Cure of 
Love-Melancholy, Many curious 

uotations might be added to what 
Sterne knew, out of Dr. Ferrand’s 
Erétomania ; but this effay is already 
long enough. 

There is another writer, whofe 
pathetic manner Sterne feems to 
have caught; it is Marivaux,—the 
father of the fentimental ftyle. A 
careful perufal of his writings, and 
of thofe of the younger Crebillon, 
might perhaps elucidate the fersous 
arts of Tnftram Shandy, and the 
Reithincntal Journey. But I muft 
leave this undertaking to thofe who 
have fufficient time to facrifice to 
the tafk. From thefe authors, [ 
think, Sterne learnt to praétice what 
Quintilian had made a precept: 
“ minus eft totum dicere quam 
omnia.” Weh genius enough for 
the attempt, one has ‘frequently 
failed in producing pleafure by the 
length of his digveflions, and the 
oiler by affeéting an exceffive ree 


* Burton, p. 3336 
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finement and ambiguity in his lan- 
guage, ‘Les bons ecrivains du 
fiécle de Louis XIV.” fays Vol- 
taire, “ont eu de la force, aujour- 
d’hui on cherche de Contortions.” 
Our own writers are not free from 
this error; and it would not be 
unworthy their confideration, that a 
fentence. which is fo much refined 
as to admit of feveral different fenfes, 
may perhaps not direét claim. to any 
fenfe, Sterne has feldoin indulged 
thefe lapfes, for which he was pro- 
bably indebted to the buoyant force 
of Burton’s firm Old-Englith finews, 

Whoever will take the trouble 
of comparing Sterne’s Dialogue 
with his own feelings, in the Sen- 
timental Journey, to that of Jacob 
with his avarice and his honour, in 
the firft part of the Payfan Purvenu, 
will perceive a near re{zmblance, 
It would be cruel to infert the 
French declamation. A fhorter paf- 
fage from the fame work will fhew 
that the Shandean manner is very 
fimilar to"that of Marivaux. 

** Le Directeur avoit laiffe parler 
Vaineé fans l’interrompre, & fem- 
bloit meme un peu piqué de l’obiti- 
nation de l’autre. 

© Prenant pourtant un air trane 
quille et benin: ma chere Demoi- 
felle, ecoutez moi, dit il a cette 
cadette; vous favez avec quelle 
affection particuliere je vous donne 
mes confeils 4 toutes deux. 

‘Ces derniers paroles, 4 toutes 
deux, furent partagées, de facon 
que la Cadette en avoit pour le 
moins les trois quarts & demi pour 
elle. et ce ne fut meme que par tee 
flexion fubite, qu’il en donna le 
refte 4 l’ainet.”’+ 

The curious hypothefis refpe&ting 
Chriftian names, contains a jak 
fatire on what was once a popular 
fuperftition, and even cherifhed by 
the learned, 

Pafquier, in his Recherches, has 
a chapter on the fortune of fome 
Chrittian names. In the prefent 
{tate of knowledge, it would be un- 

gaKe pardonabie 
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pardonable to omit a remark, with 
which an author like Sterne would 
make himfelf very merry. It re- 
lates to the paflage in which Mr, 
Shandy treats the name of Triftram 
with fuch indignity, and demands 
of his fuppofed adverfary, ‘* Whe- 
ther he had ever remembered— 
whether he had ever read—or whe- 
ther he had ever heard tell of a 
man, called ‘lriftram, performing 
any thing great or worth recording ? 
—No—he would fay—Triftram !— 
The thing is impoffible!” A fiudent 
of the fathionable black-letter erudi- 
tion would have triumphed in pro- 
claiming the redoubted Sir Triftram, 
knight of the round table, and one 
of the moft famous knighis-errants 
upon ‘record, Stesme might have 
replied : 
Non fcribit, cujus Carmina nemo legit ;* 
nd indeed his pleafant hero has no 
rejemblance to the preux Chewalzer. 
J am forry to deprive Sterne of 
he following - pretty fygnre, but 
suftice mut be done to every one. 
” 6 Jn fhort my father advanced 
fo very lowly With his work, and I 
and act forward at 
eh a ‘ had 
nol happened—&c, i ve suy believe 
I had put by my father, and left 
him drawing # fun-dial, for no bet- 
ter purpofe than to be buried under 
ground.” 
Donne concludes his poem en- 
titled The Will, with this every 
thoughit ; 
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And all your graces a0 more wife fhall have 
Than a jun-dial in a grave. 


There is a range coincidence be- 


Commenis on Sterne, 


tween Sterne and a myflic writer, 
in the infertion of a black page in 
each of their works. J cannot con- 
fider it as an imitation, for it mut 
appear by this time, that Sterne 
poflefied no great ftore of curious 
reading, 

Every one knows the black pages 
in ‘Triftram Shandy; that of pcior 
date is to be found in Dr. Fludd’s 
Utriufque cofmi Tliftoria, and his 
emblematic of the Chaos. Fludd 
was a tnan of extenfive erudition, 
and confiderable obfervation, but 
his fancy, naturally vigorous, wag 
fermented and depraved, by aftrolo. 
gical and cabbaliftic refearches. It 
will afford a proof of his ftrange 
fancies, and at the fame time todo 
away all fufpicion of Sterne in this 
inflance, to quote the ludicrous co- 
incidence mentioned by Morhofi, 
between himielf and this author, 
* Cogitandi modum in nobis et 
{peculationes illas rationum, miri- 
ficé -quodam in loco, videélicet in 
libro de myRica cerebri anatome 
[ Fluddius | ob oculos ponit. Solent 
ab anatomicis iilic delineari genitalia 
membra, utriufque fexus, quod pro- 
ceflus quidam et finus, eum in mo- 
dum figurati funt. Hic Fluddius 
invenit, non quod puert in fabe, illic 
dicit generari cogitationes ; quod 
mihi mirum vifum eft, cum ego 
aliquando joculare carmen de Ente 
rationis {criberem, et, ferente ita 
genio carminis, joci gratia finxiffem, 
illic generari Entia rationis, poltea 
cuz incidi in ifttud Fluddii, quod 
ne fomniando quidem cogitaveram, 
invenifle me, ferio hee afferi 4 
F luddio,’ 





+ 
{ Lo de continued, ] 
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which is named Aid de Cabier, is 
held in commemoration of the 
birth of Mahomet. It continues 
feven 
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feven days, during which period 
every perfon who can afford the 
expence kills a fheep as a facrifice 
and divides it among his friends, 
The fecond is the Ramadam. This 
is 2 rigorous fatt or lent, held at the 
feafon when Mahomet difappeared 
in his flight from Mecca to Medi- 
na; and is condufied by the Moors 
with fo much fuperttition, tirat for 
thirty days, from fan-rife to fun-fet, 
they lay aftde all worldly acts, and 
devote their whole attention to ex- 
ercifes of piety; carefully abftain- 
ing from eating, crinking, imoak- 
ing, wafhing their mouths, or even 
{wallowing their faliva; and they 
are indulged with their ufual cuf- 
tom of bathing only. upon condi- 
tion, that they avoid fuffering the 
water to approach their heads, left 
any of it fhould enter the mouth or 
ears. To make amends for this 
ftriét obfervance of their lent during 
the day, they appropriate the whole 
night to the indulgence of every 
gratification, and at the expiration 
of the faft, a general feflival takes 
place, named the Beyran, . which 
continues feven days. The thirdis 
named Llafhore, and is a day fet 
apart by Mahomet for every perfon 
to compute the value of his pro- 
perty, in order for the payment of 
Zakat, that is, one tenth of their 
income to the poor, and other 
pious ufes. Although this feaft 
only lafts a fingle day, yet it is ce- 
lebrated with far greater magnifi- 
cence than either of the others. 
There is alfo a fuperftitious cuf- 
tom among the Moors, when any 
thing of moment is to be under- 
taken, fuch as going on a danger- 
ous journey or voyage, the difpofal 
of their children in marriage, &c. 
for fome grave perfon to make an 
harangue to the multitude, upon 
which his auditors call for the key 
of direétion. By this is meant the 
performance of joining the hands, 
looking fteadfaftly on the palms 
during the admonition, then by a 
joint concurrence calling on God 
@ed the prophet, and concluding 
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the ceremony by ftroking their 
faces with both hands, and joining 
in chorus, faying Salem, Salem, 
(peace be with you) with much de- 
votion. The due performance of 
this ceremony, they conceive will 
enfure them certain fuccefs in all 
their underiakings. 

The Moors compute time by lu- 
nar months, and count the days of 
the week by the firft, fecond, third, 
&c. beginning from our Sunday. 
‘they ufe a common reed for writ- 
ing, and begin their manulcripts 
from right to left. 

The Moors marry very young, 
many of their females not being 
more than twelve years of age at 
their nuptials. As Mahometans, it 
is well known that their religion 
admits of polygamy to the extent of 
four wives, and as many concubines 
as they pleafe ; but if we except the 
very opulent, the people feldom 
avail themfelves of this indulgence, 
fince it entails on them a vati addi- 
tional expence in houfe keeping, 
and in providing for a large family. 
Whatever inftitution is contrary to 
truth and found morality will in 
practice refute itfelF; ner is any 
further argument than this fingle 
obfervation wanting to anfwer all 
the abfurdities which have been ad- 
vanced in favour of a plurality of 
wives, In contra&ing marricge the 
parents of both parties are the only 
agents, and the intended bride and 
bridegroom never fee each other till 
the ceremony is performed, The 
marriage fettlements are made be- 
fore the Cadi, and then the friends 
of the bride produce her portion, 
or if not, the hufband agrees to 
fettle a certain fum upon her, in 
cafe he fhould die,-or divorce her 
on account of barrennefs, or any 
other caufe. The children of the 
wives have all an equal claim to the 
effedis of the father and mother, but 
thofe of the concubines can each 
only claim half a fhare. 

When the marriage is finally 
agreed upon, the bride is kept at 
home eight days, to receive her fe- 
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male friends, who pay congratula- 
tory vifits every day. At the fame 
time a talb attends upon her, to 
converfe with her relative to the 
folemn engagement on which fhe is 
about to enter; on thefe occafions 
he commonly accompanies his ad- 
monitions with finging a pious 
hymn, which is adapted to the fo- 
Jemnity. The bride alfo with her 
near relations go through the cere- 
mony of being painted afrefh ; the 
nature of which cullom 1 fhall de- 
fcribe when | {peak of the harem. 

During this procefs the bride- 
groom on the other hand receives 
vifits from his male friends in the 
morning, and in the evening rides 
through the town accompanied by 
them, fome playing on hautboys 
and drums, while others are em- 
ployed in firing vollies of muf- 
queiry. In all their feftivals the 
difcharge of mufquetry indeed 
forms a principal part of the enter- 
tainment. Contrary to the Euro- 
pean mode, which particularly aims 
at fring with exattnefs, the Moors 
difcharge their pieces as irregularly 
as poffible, fo as to havea continual 
fuceeffion of reports for a few mi- 
nutes, 

On the day of marriage, the bride 
in the evening 's put into a {quare 
or octagonal cage, about twelve feet 
in circu.aference, which is covered 
with fine white linen. and fome- 
times with ganzes and filks of vari- 
ous colours. In this vehicle, which 
is placed on a mule, fhe is paraded 
round the ftreets, accompanied by 
her relations and friends, fome car- 
rying lighted torches, others play- 
ing on hautboys, and a third party 
again firing vollies of mulquetry. 

In this manner fhe is carried to 
the houfe of her intended hufband, 
who returns about the fame time 
from performing fimilar ceremo- 
nies. On her arrival the is placed 
jn an apartment by herielf, and her 
hufband is introduced to her alone 
for the frit time, who finds her 
fitting on a filk or velvet cufhion, 
fuppofing her to be a perfon of con- 


fequence, with a {mall table before 
her, upon which are two wax cané 
dies lighted. Her fhift, or more 
properly fhirt, hangs down like a 
train behind her, and over it a {ilk 
or velvet robe with clofe fleeves, 
which at the breaft and wrifts is 
embroidered with gold: this drefs 
reaches fomething lower than the 
calf of the leg. Round her head is 
tied a black filk fearf, which hangs 
behind as low as the ground, Thus 
attired, the bride fits with her hands 
over her eyes, when her hufband 
appears and receives her as his wife, 
without any further ceremony : for 
the agreement made by the friends 
before the Cadi is the only fpecific 
contraét which is thought neceffary, 

If the hufband thould have any 
reafon to fufpeé that his wife has 
not been ftriily virtuous, he ts at 
liberty to divorce her and take ano- 
ther. For fome time after marriage 
the family and friends are engaged 
in much feafting and a variety of 
amufements, which laft a longer 
or fhorter time, according to the 
circumftances of the parties, It is 
ufually cuftomary for the man to 
remain at home eight days and the 
woman eight months afier they are 
firftt married ; and the woman is at 
liberty to divorce herfelf from her 
hufband if fhe can prove that he 
Goes not provide her with a proper 
fubfiftence. If he curfes her, the 
law obliges him to pay her, for the 
firft offence, eight ducats; for the 
fecond, a rich drefs of ftill greater 
value; and the third time fhe may 
leave him entircly. He is then at 
liberty to marry again in two 
montis. 

At the birth of a child, it is cufs 
tomary for the parents to grieve 
eight days, at the expiration of 
which they facrifice a goat or a 
fheep. and invite their friends and 
acquaintance to partake of the feaft. 
Women fuffer but little incanveni- 
ence in this country from child- 
bearing ; they are frequently up the 
next day, and go through ail the 
duties of the houfe with the infant 
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upon their backs, They do not 
adopt the method of teaching their 
children to walk. which is cufto- 
mary in Europe, but when they are 
twelve months old they put them on 
the floor, where from firft crawling 
they naturally in a fhort time ac- 

uire the habit of walking, and as 
an as they can be made in the 
leaft degree ufeful, they are ~ to 
the various kinds of labour adapted 
to their age and ftrength. Others, 
whole parents are in better circum- 
ftances, are, as I before obferved, 
fometimes fent to fchool; and thofe 
who are intended for the church 
ufually continue their ftudies till 
they have nearly learnt the Koran 
by rote. In that cafe they are en- 
rolied among the talbs or learned 
men of the law; and upon leaving 
ichool are paraded round the ftreets 
ona horle, accompanied by mufic 
and a large concourfe of people. 
The proceffion is conduéted in the 
following manner. Upon the day 
appointed, one of the moft fhewy 
horfes in the place is procured for 
the youth to ride on, who if he is a 
perfon of confequence, is dreft in 
all the gaiety which filks and bro- 
cades can afford, wearing a turban 
richly ornamented with gold and 
jewels, and interf{perfed with flowers, 
Thus arrayed he mounts his horfe, 
which alfo is not without its deco- 
rations, carrying in his hand his 
ge pafled on a board, on which 
e looks with fteadfaft attention ; 
and he proceeds with all the fedate- 
nefs and compofed gravity of old 
age to the different places appoint- 
ed for the purpofe, accompanied 
by mufic, and all his fchoolfeliows 
on horfeback dreffed according to 
their circumftances. At laft they 
meet at the houfe of the head boy 
of the fchool, where they are treat- 
ed with a colleétion of {weetmeats, 
This cultom, which is evidently 
adopted with a view of promoting 
an emulation in their youths, is one 
of the very few good inftitutions 
which are obfervable among thefe 
peonie, 
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In celebrating the rite of circum- 
cifion, the child is drefled very 
fumptuoufly, and carried on a mule, 
or, if the parents are in. poor cir- 
cumftances, on an afs, accompanied 
with flags flying and muficians 
playing on hautboys and beating 
drums. In this manner they pro- 
ceed to the mofque, where the cere- 
mony is performed, 

When any perton dies, a certain 
number of women are hired for the 
purpofe of lamentation (for the 
men are feldom obferved to weep 
for the lofs of a friend) in the per- 
formance of which nothing can be 
more grating to the ear, or more 
unpleafant, than their frightful 
moans or rather howlings : at the 
fame time thefe mercenary mourn- 
ers beat their heads and breafts, 
and tear their cheeks with their 
nails. The bodies are ufually bu- 
ried a few hours after death. Pre- 
vious to interment the corpfe is 
wafhed very clean, and fewed up 
in a fhroud compofed of feven 
pieces of fine linen united together, 
with the right hand under the head, 
which is pointed towards Mecca: 
it is carried on a bier fupported 
upon men’s fhoulders to the bury- 
ing-place, which is always, with 
great propriety, on the outfide of 
the town, for they never bury their 
dead in the mofques or within the 
bounds ofan inhabited place. The 
bier is accompanied by numbers of 
people, two abreaft, who walk very 
faft, calling upon God and Maho- 
met, and finging hymns adapted to 
the occalion. ‘The grave is made 
véry wide at the bottom, and nar- 
row at the top, and the body is de- 
pofited without any other cererrony 
than finging and praying in the 
fame manner as on their way to the 
grave, 

They have no tombs in this 
country, but long and plain flones; 
and it is frequently cuffomary for 
the female friends of the departed 
to weep over their graves for feve- 
ral days after the funeral. The 
Moors will nat allow Chriftians or 
~ Jews 
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is to wear no filver or geld; and if 
fhe happens to be pregnant, fhe ig 
to mourn till fhe is brought to bed, 
For the above time the rclations of 
her late hufband are obliged to fup. 


Jews to pafs over their places of in- 
terment; as they have a fuperfii- 
tious idea, which is perhaps more 
prevalent among the lower clals of 


people, than thofe who are better- 


informed, that the dead fuffer pain 
from having their graves trodden 
upon by infidels; and I recolleét 
when at Tangier, I received a very 
fevere rebuke from a Moor, for ac- 
cidentally having pafled through 
one of their burying grounds, 
When a woman lofes her huf- 
band fhe mourns four months and 
eight days, during which period fhe 


port her. I could not learn that 
any mourning was due from the 
hufband for the lofs of his wife; 
but it is cuftomary, particularly 
among the great people, for a fon 
to mourn for his father by not 
fhaving his head or any part of his 
beard, and by not cutting his nails 
for a certain period. 
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Bethe produces, befides 
tobacco, all the different kinds 
of grain that I have defcribed in the 
upper fettlement; all the fruits, 
with the addition of apricots and 
nectarines; thefe and peaches grow 
here to very great perfection, par- 
ticularly when planted upon a light 
foil, which fhould always be the 
cafe when it can be found; but 
however extraordinary it may ap-+ 
pear, it is not often the cafe in this 
diftrict of country. 

Thofe culinary plants, vegetables, 
&c. I have enumerated above, are 
produced in the whole weflern 
country. In fome parts they zrow 
to greater perfe¢tion than in others, 
as in this the cucumber, turnips, 
peas, and many others are much 
finerthan I ever faw them any where 
befide. The cantilope melon is 
only to be equalled by thofe in 
Perfia. We are not at the trouble 
and expence of forcing, Every 
thing put into the ground of the 
vegetable kind grows in a molt 
wonderful manner. 

The foil is uncommonly favour- 
able to.hemp and Indian corn. I 
have known 12 cwt. of the former 
produced from an acre of ground, 


and as much as ico bufhels of the 
latter. This has not only been done 
from an uncommon fertile {pot, but 
there are large bodies of land ad- 
joining, which are equally prolific, 
I believe that, were I to mention 
upon an average the produce of the 
whole country, it would be found 
to be nearly as follows 3 


Hemp per acre - - - 800 cwt, 
Indian corn, or maze, 
. ; bufhel 
ditto ----- .’ ¢ 6 ” 
Wheat, ditto - - - + go ditto. 
Barley, ditto - - - - 4o ditto. 
Oats, ditto - ---- 50 ditto, 


Clover and timothy 
grafs, ditto - - - 
3cfides hemp and flax for ma- 

nufacturing, cotton is cultivated. 

with confiderable fuccefs, particu- 
larly in the fouthern parts of the 

State, and Cumberland; and, no 

doubt, in a few years, when our fet- 

tlements extend to the Natchez, 
cotton will be produced in as great 
perfection as in the Eaft or Weft 

Indies. No foil or climate can be 

more congenial to this plant than 

the regions on the lowermoft parts 
of the Mififippi. We have in 
our power t@ promote the culture of 
flk alfo, The mildnefs of the, 

climate 
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climate and the great quantity of 
the mulberry trees. which are every 
where interfperfed in our fore'ts, 
render this matter extremely eafy ; 
but how far this will be politic, 
when the ule of filk is going out of 
fafhion, is a matter that requires 
fome confideration. Cotton has 
fupplied its place, and its fuperior 
excellence, I apprehend, will always 
make it a more profitable manufac- 
tory. 

The growth of wool will form an 
imporiant confideration with us. 
The plains I have defcribed extend 
quite to the mountains, fo that fheep 
here may have every advan'age 
which the flocks of Spain enjoy. 
If we can form any idea from the 
famples of wool produced in many 
parts of the country, we may con- 
clude that our moft fanguine ex- 
pe‘tations will be fully anfwered. 

Phe butfais are moftly driven 
out of Kentucky, Some are iill 
found upon the head waters of 
Licking Creek, Great Sandy, and 
the head waters of Green River, 
Deer abound in the extenfive forefts; 
but the elk contines itfelf moftly to 
the hilly and uninhabited places, 

The rapidity of the fettlement has 
driven the w Id turkey quite out of 
the middle countries; but they are 
found in large flocks in all our ex- 
tenfive woods. 

Amidii the mountains and broken 
countries are great numbers of the 
groufe I have defcribed; and fince 
the fettlement has been eflablifhed, 
the quail, by following the trail of 
grain which is neceffarily fcattered 
through the wildernefs, has m'grated 
from the old fettlements on the 
other fide of the mountain, and has 
become a conftant refident with us. 
This bird was unknown here on 
the firft peopling of the country. 

There is a variety of wild fowlin 
every part of this State, particularly 
teal, and the fummer duck. The 
latter breeds with us. Its incuba- 
tion is always in temperate climates, 
which is the reafon af its being 
¢alled the fammer duck. 

Voc, X1f, 
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The produétions of Cumberland 
are nearly the fame as thofe of Ken- 
tucky, The quality of tobacco is 
perhaps fomething better; but the 
climate being confiderably warmer, 
it is not fo favourable to wheat and 
barley, nor does grafs grow there fo 
luxuriantly as with us, 

The country below Cumberland 
foon becomes warm enough for in- 
digo and rice; and perhaps thefe 
articles, in a few years, will be cul- 
tivated on the Miffiffippi with as 
much fuccefs, if not more, than they 
ever were in South Carolina, or 
Georgia; particularly the former, 
as the foil on the Mifliflippt is in- 
finitely more luxuriant than any in 
the Carolinas, Some eflavs were 
made in this bufinefs previous to 
the late war; but the object was 
abandoned in the dc{truétion of the 
fettlement I mentioned in the for- 
mer part of this work made below 
the Natchez. 

Oranges, and other tropical fruits, 
grow at the Natchez, and fome 
diftance above, to coutiderable per- 
fettion, There are a variety of 
nuts that grow both in Kentucky 
and Cumberland, fome of which are 
common to both: the moft remark- 
able of them is the pacane; all of 
which have been noticed both by 
Carver and Jefferfon. Grapes, 
plums, goofberries, and ftrawbers 
ries, grow aifo {pontanecufly in the 
fouthern parts of Kentucky, andin 
molt parts of Cumberland. 

The produce of the weftern 
country will be nearly the fame in 
the fame pareliels o! iatitude through- 
out; fo that comparing my imagi- 
nary flates with the fettled country 
fouth eaft of the Ohio, you will be 
able to form a jult idea of what 
they will be capable of producing. 
But to comprehend the obje& of 
the commerce of this country, it ts 
fir necellary to contemplate it, 
abounding in all the’ comfarts of 

life, limited in its variety of climate 
only by what is not delirable ; with 
a foil fo prolific, a navigation. fo ex- 
tenfive, and a fecurity fo permanent, 
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from being inland, that it feems this 
‘ vaft extent of empire is only to be 

equalled for its fublimity but by 

the objeét of its aggrandizement. 

Provifions, tobacco, and raw ma- 
terials will conflitute the firit arti- 
cles of our trade. Such a quantity 
of beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheefe, 
&c, &c. might be furnithed from 
this country as will one day, no 
doubt, furnifh the Welt India 
iflands, and afford relief to the 
miferable Chinefe, whole fcanty 
portion of rice is only fufficient 
to keep foul and body together. 
Our mountajnous countries muit 
always prove exceltent ranges for 
herds of catile; the grafs, in the 
fummer, affording fufficient food to 
fatten them, without the expence of 
cultivated meadows, and the winters 
are teldom fo fevere as to require 
any other food than the cane and 

ea-vine. 

The navigation of this country 
has been much talked of. The 
diftance from one place to another 
has been computed with fome de- 
gree of accuracy, and the various 
experiments which has been made 
confirm the opinion thatits difficulty 
is merely imaginary. 

The common mode of defcending 
the ftream is in flat-bottomed boais, 
which may be built from 15 to 500 
tons burthen. But, as far as I have 
beerfable to judge, I fhould fuppofe, 
that about 50 or €o0 tons burthen 
would be the moit convenient, 
wieldy, and confequently fafe, par- 
ticularly when ihe’ waters are very 
high; for in fach cafes the rapidity 
of the current makes it difficult to 
manage an unwieldy mais with 
facility. ‘Lhele boats are built of 
oak plank, with a certain propor- 
tion of breadth to their length, i. e. 
nearly as 12 feet to 493 which will 
be a boat of nearly yo tons, They 
are covered or not as occalion may 
require. Lhe objett is to build 
them as cheap a poinole, for their 
unwieldineis prevents the poilibility 
oftheir retuintag, aud they can 
only be fol as plank, 


Several of thefe boats fetting out 
together, let us fuppofe 5, 10, 15, or 
20, of 60 tons burthen each, which 
would require each 6 hands to na. 
vigate thein; ten boats then of 69 
tons each will employ 60 hands, 
which will be equal to navigate up 
the ftream 3 boats of 5 tons each, 
and would be more than fufficient 
to bring back the cargo that the 
produce of the ten boats would 
purchafe ; as the articles we export 
are grofs and bulky, while we want 
only in return fuperfine goods : the 
coarler goods of every fort will 
always be manufaf&tured in the 
country. We alfo make our own 
falt, fugar, fpirits, malt liquor, and 
fhall foon make our own wine, 
Thefe boats muft be worked up with 
fteam and fails. 

The invention of carrying a boat 
againft the ftream by the influence 
of fteam, isa late improvement in 
philofophy by a Mr. Rumley of 
Virginia, whofe ingenuity has been 
rewarded by that ftate with the ex- 
clufive privilege of navigating thofe 
boats in her rivers for ten years; 
and as this grant was given previous 
to the independence of Kentucky, 
the a&t of feparation guarantees his 
tight. Some circumftance or other 
has prevented his bringing them 
into ufe. However, there can be 
no doubt of the fuccefs of his 
{cheme, for the affembly of Virginia 
had the moft unequivocal affurances 
before they gave the privilege, in a 
certificaté figned by General Wath- 
ington and Man Page, Efq, {etting 
forth, that they had teen a boat, they 
believed to be conftruéted by Mr. 
Rumfey, afcend a {tream without the 
atd of manual labour, but without 
mentioning the operating caule, 
which has fince appeared to be 
Ream. If this principle fhould fail 
(and from tuch authority I-do not 
conceive how it is to be prefumed), 
I flatter myfelf that philofophy is 
capable of fupplying the place in 
the appropriation of fome one of 
the fecrets with which mechanics 
abound, 


In 
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In taking a retrofpeftive view of 
the world, we are for a moment 
furpriled when we recollect that 
fome thoufands of years had elapfed 
before printing was invented; and 
that the only way of accumulating 
the copies of art and genius was by 
the tardy method of tran{fcribing; 
and that the art of navigation was 
for nearly as long a time devious, 
and regulated by no certain laws, 
the ftars and head lands of different 
countries being the only guides to 
the adventurous mariner, who often 
erifhed when the heavens were 
obfcured, O liberty! how many 
bleflings haft thou brought us! 


Tue PROGRESS orf 


1, VERY body who has feen Am- 

fterdam, mult know that a very 
ufeful clafs of men, cailed the 
Croyers, refide there, ‘They gene- 
rally trundle a wheel-barrow before 
them, attend mercantile houfes, 
carry letters, mefflages, burthens, 
and make out to procure a com- 
fortable fubfiftence; and fome of 
them fomething more. 

There was one of thefe whofe 
name was Ifaac,. He was called 
Ifaac the Croyer, He feemed to be 
at the top of his bufinefs, and was 
computed to be a warm fellow and 
was worth 10,000 guilders, nearly 
1o0ol. currency. As. Ifaac had ac- 
quired this property by indultry 
and attention, fo he laboured cheer- 
fully to increafe it by economy and 
frugality. Naturally parfimenious, 
he and his wife feemed to have no 
other view than the increafe of their 
guilders, They lived inakind ofa 
cellar kitchen, which, though fome- 
times damp, was always comfortable, 
An adjacent old clothes man fur- 
nifhed their wardrobe. Thus fituated, 
as our Ifaac was returning from his 
accultomed fervices, he {topped ata 
place called Rag Fair, Sceinga hat 
nearly new and likely to go off very 
cheap, he bid for it, and on paying 
five guilders, a very {mali fum con- 
fidering its real value, the hat was 


Man, in promulgating his opinions, 
now finds fecurity under the wings 
of an eftablifhed freedom: and the 
difmal dungeon, which eclipfed the 
luminous mind of the celebrated 
Italian, would now be ereéted into 
a{chool for him tole@ure in, jnftead 
of a prifon to bewail the miferable 
ignorance and depravity of his fele 
low creatures. Truth and reafon 
have led to this melioration of man- 
ners—it will lead to more benefits 
temankind. But fhould we fill 
be obliged to row our boats againft 
the ftream, it is notonly practicable, 
but ealy. 
[ To be continued. | 


EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Ifaac’s, Although he had never 
indulged himfelf in fuch extrava- 
gance before, his wife (notwith- 
{tanding the natural averfion of 
woinen to drefs) liked the bargan 
weil enouch, as it was but for once. 
On the following day Haac and his 
wife as ufual went to church; the 
hat pleafed mightily. Yet every 
thing did not fuit, for Ifaac wore a 
cap; it was therefore determined 
that by the next Sunday, he fhould 
buy a perriwig. He recolleétedthe 
place of his late purchafe, and that 
allo for a rider, about fourteen 
guilders, fupplied him with a good 
wig. Behold Ifaac and his wife 
flrutting forth, the envy and ade 
miration of all his profefion, One 
of thefe acquaintances happened 
however to laugh at him for wearing 
a fine hat and veruke, with a fhort 
jacket without any cuffs or collar, a 
conferrence was held, and for a few 
guilders more, Ifaac fhone forth ina 
pretty decent half caft black coat 
and ruffles. Al! was ftill tolerable, 
Ifaac laboured as ufual ; and their 
money, nothwithitanding the late 
purchales, did not decreale, 

Near Ifaac’s lowly habitation, 
was the relidence of a barber: his 
iady kept the belt company in town 
and entertained very genteely: ine 
deed fhe gave the ton to the whole 
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ftreet, Pereciving Mfaac to mend in 
his Sunday appearance, fhe thought 
it her duty to bring Ifaac’s wife 
forward, as Ifaac in time might be 
acuftomer. Ruminating upon this, 
when fhe was returning trom car- 
rying a new drefled wig home, fhe 
ftopped to fee the old woman; and 
juft to chat a bit withher, The 
Croyer came home in the evening ; 
my dear, fays his wife, do not you 
find our kitchen grows very damp ; 
blefs me (fays fhe, coughing) it 
will certainly kill me, I fhall die of 
a coniumption, A conftant repe- 
tition of the fame thing, fometimes 
forces convidtion. He determined 
to hire a {mall room in a garret, but 
he did not know what to do with 
his wheel-barrow. After fome re- 
fletion and talk with his wife, he 
hired a fmall, decent little houfe, 
This required 3000 additional guil- 
ders a year, rent. To be fure the 
houle muft be painted; and no 
foul could endure it without being 
white-wafhed ; and as the coughand 
dampnefs continued, the barber’s 
wife told the old woman nothing 
would cure it but a carpet; and 
fhe would come the next day and 
drink tea with her. This was a 
fore ftroke: Ifaac and his wife had 
never drank tea in ftile; and they 
hardly knew the ufc of the carpet. 
The bag of guilders was however 
broke in upon; and confidering 
every thing, Ifaac’s wife was told at 
the tea table, that in the courfe of 
two or three years fhe might be 
pretty genteel, if fhe would but 
keep high company. 

The barber’s wite had fome grand 
acquaintances, among others was 
Yftrow Vander Flifs, a very hand- 
fome lady, about as big as an hogf- 
head: her fitends however over- 
looked this. ‘Yo the Y ffrow. Hfaac’s 
wife was introduced. She lived in 


1 
at 


a high houfe, which ferved asa ftore 
hoate for Durch cheefle and her- 
sings. Iiaac’s wife became quite 


troduced to Myuheer, who very 
civilly treated him with a bottle of 


his own brewing wine. On the 
Sunday following, Ifaac, inftead of 
regaling himfelf in his walk with a 
light, cheap beverage, was in a 
circle of Dutch wiis, They talked 
about the fifheries, ridiculed the 
ftates, and abufed the ftadtholder, 
Ifaac became a new man, he got the 
new{papers read to him, learnt to 
drink claret on Sunday, ana talk 
politics, His wife one evening was 
taken very ill. After fome little 
time, however, the got over her ft, 
Ifaac tenderly inquiring after the 
reafon of her illneis, was very much 
enraged to find that ina feleét party 
that afternoon, Mrs, Van Spachad 
declared that fhe could not flay 
where Ifaac’s wife was; he was a 
Croyer, lived in a fmall houfe, and 
trundled a wheel barrow : when the 
Croyer heard this, he fwore he 
would challenge her. His wife, 
however, would not fuffer him to 
rifk his life, and therefore very 
prudently exchanged the challenge 
in hiring a larger houfe, and burn. 
ing the wheel barrow; the rent 
flartled Ifaac, it was three hundred 
guilders more than ever he had 
given. But this was laughed at by 
a large party of friends who came 
to {pend the afternoon and evening 
at his houfe. Launched forth into 
the circles of {plendour and gaiety, 
their company was univerfally court« 
ed, and their table gencrally honout- 
ed with friends and acquaintances, 
lfaac’s wife had the fineft carpets, 
the bef furnifhed houfe, and the 
greateft quantity of plate of any per- 
fon of her acquaintance. Dinners, 
fuppers, tea parties, all contributed 
to her amufement, for Ifaac, as it is 
the duty of all good hufbands, de- 
nied his wife nothing, His friends 
too were very kind. They would 
often borrow 26 or 40, 100 of 200 
guilders from him. If Ifaac had 
not been a gentleman, and a inan of 
honour, they declared they would 
not have condeicended to make the 

loan. 
This lafled three years. One 
morning Mynheer Vander Flifs fent 
in 
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The Progrefs of Extravagance. 


jn his account of wines, groceries, 
&c. Ifaac was alarmed at the amount. 
The bag of guilders was reforted 
to, but that wasinfufficient. Three 
days after an officer of juflice feized 
the property and the perfon of the 
Croyer. The fale of the former 
barely fatished his creditors; the 
latter was liberated from prifon. 
Ifaac and his wife execrated their 
firft Rep from their former fituation. 
The wig and the hat were condemn- 
ed to the flames, The charity of 
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fome well difpofed burghers induced 
them to lend Ifaac at 100 per cent. 
intereft, a fufficient number of 
guilders to purchafe himfelf a wheel 
barrow, that he might affume his 
former occupation. And it is a 
ftanding proverb to this day at 
Amfterdam, when a man or his 
wife forget their fituation, and afpire 
beyond their circumftances. to fay, 
“he’s turning Hlaac the Croyer.” 
No man trufts him after this; and 
his chara€éter is blafted for ever. 


Tus COMMENCEMENT or DAY amoncst tus SAXONS 
AnD BRITONS AscerRTAINED, 


BY THE REV. MR. PEGGE, 


HE beginning of day amongft 

the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans (meaning by a day the nuchthe- 
meron, or the {pace of twenty-four 
hours, accomplifhed by a fingle re- 
volution of the fun, to {peak vul- 
garly) feems to be very clearly un- 
derftood and determincd, and is of 
great ufe and importance in regard 
to the innumerable paflages of their 
authors. 

The fame may be faid in refpeé& 
of the Hebrews; but as to the Bri- 
tons and Saxons, the matter appears 
to be very dubious and uncertain, 
or at leaft is made fo by the fuggef- 
tions of a confiderable antiquary, 
who declares, ** When our anceflors 
the Saxons, or before them the Bri- 
tons, began the day, I have no 
books to inform me.” This how- 
ever, is a point which ought to be 
afcertained amongft them, as well as 
other nations, and for the fame rea- 
fon; and therefore it fhall be the 
bufinefs of this fhort memoir to il- 
lufirate this doubtful problem in the 
beft manner I can. 

The learned antiquaty, in the un- 
certainty under which he laboured, 
offers a conje€ure in the foliowing 
terms: ‘but, from the word noon, 
I conceive one or other of them, if 
not both, (Britons and Saxons) be- 
gan the day at twelve of the clock, 


The word noon, if I underftand it 
right, iignifies as much as novus 
dies.” And to make way for this 
new ctymology, he rejeéts the old 
one from nona, i. €. hora nona, in 
thefe words: “ Minfhew, I fee de- 
rived it from hora nona, the ninth 
canonical hour, which anfwers to 
our three of the clock in the after 
noon. But this derivation I cane 
not agree to, becaufe from time im- 
memorial, the very ufe and accepta- 
tion of the word had been otherwife. 
For according to the common ace 
ceptation, and according to the 
fente of allthe Englifhmen or books 
l ever read or met with, itis as fully 
noon when the fan hath once reach- 
ed the meridian, as when the clock 
hath {truck three.” 

But other authors, as well as 
Minthew, and very ref{pettable ones, 
deduce the word nvon from non; as 
fir Henry Spelman, bifhop Ken- 
nett, and Mr. Johnfon. Many 
write it accordingly nome, as Skel- 
ton the poet, Hall ia his Chronicle, 
and Dr. Plott. The Saxon non as 
the fame original, and it amounts ta 
the fame thing, whether our word 
noon be the Saxon non or the Latin 
mona, fince they both import the 
ninth hour of the day, and of con- 
fequence had no relation originally 
tothe fun in his meridional alti:ude, 

but 
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but to the ninth hour, fuppofing the 
day to begin at fix o’clock in the 
morning, 

I conceive then, that this term 
came to denote the time of dining ; 
firtt, becaufe it was the hour when 
in falling people were allowed to 
break their fafts, or the monks to eat 
their dinner, which was afternoon 
fong; and fecondly, that by an 
ealy abufe, er catachrefis, the word 
was brought to fignify twelve 
o’clock, the common hour of dining 
in all cafes. It is remarkable, that 
for fuch reafon, eleven o’clock is 
noon at Trents fo arbitrary are 
things of this nature. 

‘fine ground or foundation of Mr. 
Peck'’s conjeéture being thus over- 
turned, by eftablifhing the old ety- 
mology of the word non, in Gppofi- 
tion to the fanciful one of novus 
dies; the conjeéture itfelf muft con. 
dequently fall; or at leaft we are at 
liberty to invefligate the commence- 
ment of the day among the Saxons 
and Britons upon a different and 
more probable hypothefis. And 
this, indeed, isthe main queflion in 
agitation, 

Now it fhould feem that the Sax- 
ons reckoning by nights, and not 
by days (whereby the nigths evi- 
dently preceded the days) their day 
began at evening, hence our {e’n- 


night and fortnight, and fee Tacitus; 
Du Frefne, fir Thomas Brown, 
Verftegan, and Thorefby. 

As to the Britons, ftill more an- 
ciently their practice may be col- 
letted with fome degree of certainty 
from Czfar’s Commentaries, where 
it appears that the Gauls began their 
day at the fame time as the Saxons 
did, viz, with the evening; and it 
is alwaysallowable to argue from the 
cuftoms of the Gauls to thole of 
our ifland Britons, where it follows, 
that thefe laft began their day at the 
fame time. But though this may 
feem to be fufliciently conclufive, [ 
fhall neverthelefs refer you, as a far- 
ther fupport of the argument to Mr, 
Camden, Sheringham, Sammes, 
Wilkins, Richard’s Britifh Diétion- 
ary, and the following iniertion in 
Du Frefne, concerning the Armori- 
cans, ** Armorica Scifun vel Seis 
fhun, i.c. feptem fomni, dicunt 
pro feptimana, ct henos vel henoas 
pro hodie, auod propric hac notte 
fignificat.” { fhail only add for a 
conclufion, that this argument from 
nights preceding day, both among 
the Saxons and Lritons, will appear 
very forcible to all thofe who infer 
from the words of Mofes in the firlt 
chapter of Genefis, as I think alf 
do, that the Hebrews began their 
nuéthemeron with the evening,” 


Os EDUCATION, 


* His religion was Lutheran; but morality, and not fuperftitious bigotry; 
was taught him by his father, and thofe who had the care of forming 


his heart.” —Life of Baron Treack. 


HE jufinefs and propriety of the 

method which this fentence in- 
forms us, was taken in Baron 
Trenck’s education, {truck my mind 
fo agreeably when I read it, that I 
felt a wifh that all my fellow citi- 
zens, and all my brethren of man- 
kind would adopt it in the edu- 
cation of thefr children. Then, 
thought I, would mankind be wifer, 
kinder, and happier : wifer, becaufe 
ignorance is owing, not only to the 


want of education, but to the in- 
fluence of fuperftition and bigotry : 
kinder, becaufe when the heart is 
tightly formed, it is difpofed to thé 
exercife of benevolence and all thé 
focial affe€tions : happier, therefore, 
they muft be, when fich ingredients 
of happinefs are fecured in the breaf 
and in {fociety. 

A proper education, confifting in 
the difcipline of the heart, as wel 
as in the culture of the underftand- 

ings 
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ing, evidently conduces to know- 
ledge and happinels. 

Ignorance is the caufe, if not the 
mother of fuper(tition, And where 
fuperftition and ignorance unite 
their baleful fhades, benevolence 
and happinefs will by no means 
fiourith. The fun which muft en- 
lighten the mind, and mollify and 
warm the heart, and maves man 
mild and fociable to man, is a judi- 
cious education. And that educa- 
tion is not judicious which docs not 
yegard the heart and manners as 
well as the underftanding and reafon. 
Without knowledge the heart can- 
not ve good, any more than it can 
be wife. But where the heart is 
good, the paffions are under proper 
aifcipline, the temper Is well re- 
gulated, the law of kindnefs is on 
tue lips and direéts the focial con- 
du. Every one thus formed is 
evidently happier in himilelf, and 
difpofed as well as qualified to make 
others happier. 

“ Superftition is laying a ftrefs 
uponlittle things; condemning thofe 
things as finful which are not fo ; 
and cenfuring very uncharitably, 
thofe that think otherwile, This, as 
well as enthufiafm, is owing to an 
uncorrested violence of the pal- 
fions when exercifed about {piritual 
things.” Bigotry is a ftiff, inflexible 
adherence to a party or opinion, 
not from judgement and conviction, 
but from prejudice, blind zeal, and 
even wilfulnefs. Bigotry and fuper- 
flition, therefore, are unfriendly to 
the charatter, and to fociety. As 
fuperilition is owing to ignorance, 
fo it tends to maintain and pro- 
pagate it. Bigotry and fuperttition 
have had a great hand in darkening 
the mind, hardening the heart, and 
creating unhappinels: for have they 
not given rife to jealoufies, un- 
charitablene(s, bitter zeal, unrelent- 
ing anathemas, and bloody per- 
_fecutions? Were it not for fuper- 
Litious bigotry, mankind would he 
of one heart in matters of religion, 
if they were not of one: mind. A 
cenlarious {pirit would be banithed, 
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and candour and benevolence would 
univerfally prevail, Bigotry in re- 
ligion contratts the fentiments and 
the heart, and makes a man-think 
himfelf better, in a fafer way, anda 
greater favourite of heaven, than 
thofe who differ from him in their 
religious opinions or belief. Bigoiry 
therefore 1s an enemy to mental, 
moral, and religious improvements, 
and confequently is an enemy to 
the perfeétion and happinefs of man. 
Every mind, therefore, and efpe- 
cially the minds of youth, fhould 
be guarded againft it. Every hand, 
tongue, and pen fhould be arme 
againft it. Every parent fhould 
banifh it from his family, Every 
fuperintendant of education fhoula 
expel it from his fchool, Every 
child of our common father, fhould 
be taught and affifted to exterminate 
it from his heart. 

It is natural to fuppofe that pa- 
rents in general, with to have their 
children educated in the religion of 
their country, and in the profeflion 
and way of worfhip which theme 
felves have chofen. But if fuper- 
ftitious bigotry be guarded againk; 
if morality and the difcipline of the 
heart be regarded as effentially ne- 
cefiary; if uncharitablenefs as well 
as impiety be difcouraged ; and all 
men be permitted, uninterrupted, 
uncenfured, and unyeered at, to 
worfhip their Maker, according to 
the light of their own mind, and the 
diftates of their own confciences, if 
thefe be equally fincere, will not aa 
impartial God be well pleafed with 
them, though they worfhip him 
under very different forms? And 
why fhould they be offended with 
one another, for that which does 
not offend their common father? 
If religion is free from bigotry, or 
the belicf, worlhip, and fervice of 
the Deity, be taught and inculcated, 
according to the advantages enjoyed 
for religious knowledge; if the 
principles and duties of morality be 
imprefled upon the mind; if the 
heart be trained to the exercife of 
benevolegce, kindacls, pwity, and 
all 
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all the parts of felf government, 
men will be humble, inquifitive, 
cautious of error, and defirous to 
know the moft acceptable way of 
worfhipping their Maker, as well as 
the readieft way of benefting their 
fellow creatures, And why may 
not perfons be thus infiructed, and 
thus difpofed, though their creed be 
different from mine; of though 
their religion be Lutheran, Calvi- 
nian, or Arminian? And if they be 
thus inflruéted, thus di{pofed, will 
they not fhew themfelves ‘iiendly, 
both :o the honour of Cod, and the 
happinefs of men? And what cvcs 
chriftianity require more? Fiappy 
would it be, if parents were univer- 
fally capable and inclined thus to 
educate their childen. In this way 
they would be prepared to be 
virtuous and honourable, ufeful and 
happy. Baron Trenck, indeed was- 


not happy. But his unhappinefs 
was fo far from being occafioned by 
his education or religion, that thefe 
were the fource of his greateft fup- 
port and confolation amid{t thofe 
fufferings which tried his foul. It 
is not in the power of the beft 
education, nor of the be{t religion, 
to {&cure. the poffeflor from the na. 
tural evils of life, nor from the 
fhafts of envy and malice. But as 
antidoves and alleviations, advices 
and remedies, are defirable during 
the fatigues and battles of our 
mortal campaign, every ore muft 
allow that ao advices ner remedies, 
no antidoies nor alleviation, are fo 
efficacious, as thofe which mutt 
exift and operate in a mind en- 
lightened by education, and in a 
heart formed by the principles of 
morality and religion, free from 
fuverftitious bigotry, 


Naturat HISTORY or tHe MOCCASIN SNAKE, 


HE Moccafin fnake is a large 

and horrid ferpent to all ap- 
pearance, and there are very ter- 
rifying ftories related of him by the 
inhabitants of the fouthern flates, 
where they greatly abound, par- 
ticularly in Ealt florida: thet their 
bite is always incurable, the flefh 
for a confiderable {pace about the 
wound rotting to the bone, which 
then becomes carious, and a general 
mortification enfues, which :nfalli- 
bly deftroys, the patient; the mem- 
bers of the body rotting and dying 
by piecemeal, and that there is no 
remedy to prevent a lingering mi- 
ferable death but by mmmeaiately 
cutting away the flefh to the bone, 
for fome diftance round about the 
wound, In fhape and proportion 
of parts they much refemble the 
rattle fnake, and aie marked or 
clouded much aftcr the fame man- 
ner, but their colours more dull 
and obfeure; and in their dilpoftion 


feem to agree with that dreaded 
reptile, being flow of progreffion, 
and throw themfetves in a fpiral coil 
ready for a blow when attacked, 
They have one peculiar quality, 
which :s this, when difcovered, and 
obferving their enemy to take notice 
ot them, after throwing themfelves 
in a coil, they gradually raile their 
upper mandibie or jaw until it falls 
back nearly touching their neck, 
at the fame time flowly vibrating 
the'r long purple forked tongue, 
their crooked poifonous fangs dire@- 
ed right at you, gives the creature a 
molt terrifying appearance. They 
are from three to four and even five 
feet in lengih, and as thick as a 
man’s lég; they are not numerous, 
yet too common, and a fufficient 
terror to the miferable naked flaves, 
who are compelled to labour in the 
{wamps and low lands where they 
only abound. 

RE. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITTLE. Fv 


SrricTuRES AND OBSERVATIONS 
on THEMOCURRERY SYSTEM OF 
Beneat. Originally written for 
the Morning Chronicle, under the 
Signature of Gurreeb Dofs, with re- 
ples. Webrett, 1794. 


T is obferved by the learned, the 
F ingenious, and truly patriotic and 
benevolent author of an Effay on the 
Right of property in Land, pub- 
lithed by Walter, Charing Crofs, 
that, “the eftablifhment of New 
Colonies fent forth from the civi- 
lized and populous nations of Eu- 
rope, may be {uppofed frequently to 
take place hereafter.” The pra€tice 
feems Only in its commencement, 
and the miltakes incident to firft 
trials, are not yet correéted. Im- 
menfe trafts of vacant, or half-peo- 
pled countries, both maritime and 
inland, {till invite emigrants and 

lanters from every quarter.—In 
every fuch fettlement there is an 
opportunity of eftablifhing the juft 
and natural fyftem of property in 
land, in the moft advantageous form, 
The fundamental laws of fuch a co- 
lony, ought to afcertain in precife 
and explicit terms, the joint pro- 
perty of the whole community in 
the whole foil, a right which, in 
that fituation of theiraffairs, will be 
eafily comprehended by all. They 
ought further to afcertain the per- 
manent and indefealible nature of 
this right, which no poffetlion of 
individuals, nor any indultry by 
them applied to any portion of the 
foil can ever cancel or impair. How- 
ever extenfive: the country may 


BLICATIONS, 


then be in proportion to the 
number of the firft fettlers, general 
rulesfhould even then be eftablifhed, 
having refpeét to a future periory 
when the whole territory may be 
found too fcanty for its multiplied 
inhabitan‘s. 

Whatever inclination a wife and 
benevolent fovereign may have, to 
communicate to all his fubjeéts that 
prof{perity which the reformation of 
property in land feems capable of 
diffufing, it may appear in moft 
cafes too hazardous for the public 
peace, and fecurity of his throne, to 
attempt the eltablifhment of a wife 
and equitable fy {lem at once, and in 
the whole extent of his dominions : 
Yet in fome inftances, a fair oppor- 
tunity is given, of making a coms 
plete change in the landed property 
of certain fubordinate ftates, which 
though held in abfolute dependence 
by the fovereign, but not incorpo- 
rated with, but confidcred as effen- 


‘tially diftin& from the great body of 


his dominions: So diflin& that no 
innovation in the fmaller realm, is 
likely to give any alarm, or create 
any jealous difcontent in the other, 
Such is the fubje@tion of Courland 
to the throne of Ruffia. Such per- 
haps the dependende of Milan on 
the houfe of Auftria, of Corfica on 
France; and of Minorca on Britain: 
Not to mention all thofe dependent 
{tates which Britain and other Eu- 
ropean natives have brought under 
their yoke in the continent of Afia, 

and in the iflands of the Eaft. * 
The fame conclufons formed by 
the fage philofopher, on a learned 
f review 


* See an Effay on the Right of Property in Land: p. 60.—3. Of this effay, afcribed 






























to profeflor Ogilvie of Kings’ College, Aberdeen, we have the following character by the 
Rev. Dr. William Thomion, in a letter of his publifhed by the celebrated Dr. Parr, on 
the prefent Great Queftions in Politics. ‘* Without lofing fight of the fublimeft ends 
to be brought about by gentle means, in the courle of time and accidents wifely improved, 
the enlightened, liberal, and the humane politician wifely aims at the controu! of future, 
by yielding in fome meafure to prefent circumftanges and events. Sucha fage and 
humane politician is Dr. Oxilvie profeflor of Moral philofophy at Aberdeen ; who, in his 
Eflay on the Right of Property in Land, has laid down a plan that may multiply the in- 
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review of human nature be actually 
placed, or that might, and ought to 
be placed in certaip fituations, in 
his academic retirement, we find, 
in the performance before us, drawn 
by the man of the world, who to 
a knowledge of books and a liberal 
education, adds a converlancy 
with affairs. and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with one of the moft 
populous, the molt antient, and the 
moft refined of al! nations, 

A plan for the fettilement of Bri- 
tith India, was adopted by the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis in 1789, for ten 
years, on the principic of confider- 
ing the Zimindars, as of right pro- 
prietors of the foil, and reftoring 
them at the expiration of that period, 
to the hereditary poifeflion of the 
lands. This plan, however, was to 
be fubjeét to confirmation or rever- 
fal by the court of directors of the 
Eaft India Company: So that the 
expedicncy and juflice of Lord 
Cornwallis’s pian are {till open to 
dilcuffion. 

Mr. Prinfep, who, in a former 
publication entitled Stridiures and 
QOccafional Obfervations on the Syf- 
tem of Britifh Commerce with the 
Ealt Indies, had fuggeited the ne- 
cefity of efablifhing ihe individual 
rights ta landed property in the 
lower clafles of the natives, previ- 
cys to any folemn decifion upon 
thofe of the Zemindars, and higher 
orcers of the community, in the per- 
formance before us politively denic 
the exifence of an inherent right to 
the landed property in the Zemin- 
ders, ard even condemns the mea- 
dure of admitting it before the expi- 
ration of the ten years experiment. 
Under the difignation of Gurreeb 
Wofs for pocy native) he ftrenuoufly 
maintains the wility as weil as the 


patice of extending as much as pof- 
j ae sph © see 
able, a perpetual right yn the foil, 





to dependent Talluckdars, Ryats, 
as well as to Zemindars and other 
landholders, who are confidered by 
the late Governor General as free. 
holders. 

It is admited, that the Tallookdar isa 
freeholder, fubject only to payment of the 
land-tax originally aflefled upon his 
ground: the Ayema, or charity lands, are 
exempted from this acknowledgment : but 
the Ryot holding a Mokurrery Pottah 
under a Bramin or Moulavy, 1s ftridly 
bound te pay him no more than a ftipu. 
lated rent. It js the land-tax only for that 
particular fpot, which has been granted for 
the fupport of religion, not the land, 
Thefe religious endowments, the tenure 
held moft facred, when made by indivi. 
duals, have never occafioned any diminu- 
tion of the publicrevenue; they were taken 
out of the profits as a colle€tor—not out of 
the revenues of the ftate. As the Brain 
fubfifted upon the quit-rents cf his Ayema, 
fo the Zemindar fupported his houfehold 
out of the allowance upon the collections 
allotted to hiscare. ‘* The Ryot and the 
‘¢ Sovercign were the only real proprietors 
*¢ of the foil.’? No one argument which 
hag been advanced in the favour of the 
Zemindar’s claim to hereditary property in 
the lands, can be mifapplied to the refto. 
ration of the Ryot’s title, under a Pottah, 
to permanent pofleflion: no other argu. 
ment fhould be confidered valid. Were 
this rule uniformly eftablifhed, the Ryot 
would readily contract upon equitable 
terms, to cultivate an increafed quantity of 
land, when he knew that all furpltus pro. 
duét beyond his eftablifhed rent, fhould re. 
main to himfc!f and tamily., At prefent, 
a man of this clafs of fociety has no idea of 
any property attaching to himfelf. He 
flaves for the benefit of others, liftlets and 
fupine, without hope of improving his con- 
dition, or providing for age or infirmity, 
He labours, becaute he muft either eat or 
ftarve: but, if he attempts to improve the 
value of his cultivation, by a change of 
produce, or better management, the native 
Izardar inftantly afl.fles him to the full 
amount of the furplus produ@ion, 

This oppreifion can only be remoyed, by 
eflablithing one fixed rule for the rent of 
the Begah in every diftri@. If taken at 
the medium afleiment of ten years back, 
Which the Paatwary bock will exhibit, of 
fo nuch for ploughed, and fo much for 
paure land, and every Ryot were allowed 
to take a Puttah for what he had the means 

of 


dependent cultivators of the foil, and thereby inereafe the population, wealth, and com- 
fort of the nation to a Gegree beyoud the uiineit theht of commerce, by a progreflive 


aprariany, TO De chi 


turged according to acciden 


tal and favourable circumftances without the 


finalleft degree of cousuition, and without coine the fmalleft injury either to the pro- 
prictor ¢f farms or te use preicnt o¢cupent, 
aod a genticnan. 
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‘This is the reform of a moral philofophey 
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ofemploying, the grofs collections of all 
in hand would be afcertained; and the 
waite of unoccupied fpots might be grartted 
to the Zemindar, at an equitable fixed 
guit-rent, or be fold to thofe who would 
give the beft price fer them. | This would 
be the dircét method of improving the 
country, and of reviving induitry in every 
part of it. Univerfal independence would 
give birth to univerfal energy and emtla- 
tion. Talents and induftry, unfhackled 
by oppreffion, would endow the propri- 
etors of them with a laudable ambition, 
and inveft them with riches and diftinc- 
tion: the induftrious Ryot might then have 
aglimple of hope to potlefs fome day or 
other the Havily of his indolent or fpend- 
thrift Chowdry; the Weaver to become 
Duloll ; every man would enjoy the com- 
forts he acquired; and be ftimulated to ac- 
quifitions by the confidence of enjoying 
them unmolefted for the future. 

On the contrary, by granting a perma- 
nent tenure of the whole country to the Ze- 
mindars, a great and formi:able barricr, as 
before obferved, will be eftablifhed between 
government and the people; a brazen 
thield to covet oppreffion, and to fortify 
abufes againft local inveftigation ; the peo- 
ple will, as heretofore, confider it a matter 
of total indifference, whether they conti- 
hue ruled by the Britith, or any, other fo- 
teign power; none of the bleffings of our 
conftitution can they ever hear of, much lefs 
enjoy ; the country will again fall into the 
hands of a voracious junto of the natives, 
from whom humanity calls upon you to 
refcue them; and our government of it 
confift merely in fucking the revenues, for 
fupport of expenfive eftablifhments and a 
cenftant drain of produce and manufacture: 
the Zemindars will continue to make good 
their rents, which are payable in lis 
fums, no jonget thin while the country is 
protected from invafion, and withhold them 
at'the firft moment of danger or alarm: 
this clafs of men will be again raifed to 
power and fplendor, at the expence of the 
great mafs of people: ‘* Government will 
“ continue in ignorance of the number of 
* villages in each zemindary : the property 
“- of this clafs of natives be ftill nominal, 
“ becaufe the demands of them are unli« 
“ mitted; and every fubject be unpro- 
“ teéted, becaufe the eXtortionate muléts 
“ by great propftictors of the land, which 
“ have unifotmly exifted to this day by 
 connivanc® will thereby receive the fanc- 
% tion of the Britifh Legiflature.’’ 

“ fn fhort, without this eflential mea- 
 fure of fixing univerfally individual pro- 
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** perty throughout out India poffeffions, 
** we thall retain no perfcinal influence over 
*‘ the great body of the natives, and of 
** equrfe hold our dominion over them, not 
** by opinion, the ftrongeft of all fettersy 
“* but by. the precarious tenure of military 
«© Yorce.”? 

From this fpécimien, our readets 
will we doubt not, give us credit 
when We fay that this little book, 
written on orié of the moft impof- 
tant fubjetts that can poflibly come 
before a human Iegiflature, the fecti- 
rity and Kappinefs of mullions yet un- 
born ! is written in a very candid as 
well as fpirited manner; and car- 
riés that kind of conviétion which 
he alone is filled to prodiice, who 
adds the momentum of féeling, to 
the clearnefs of truth; who is im- 
preffed with the impottance, with 
the genuine philanthropy and patti- 
otif{m of his defign, and {peaks from 
intimate and lively conviction, 

In every government, the ftabi« 
lity and influence of eftablifhed au. 
thority muft depend on the co-inci- 
dence between its meafures, aiid the 
fide of public opinion. But in Int 
dia, the current of opinion ds we 
have been well affured,* runs ftrongly 
on the fide of the aftual cultivators 
of the foil, and Mr. Prinfep is the 
able advocate of thofe people, as 
well as of the permanent imicreft of 
the Galt India Company and Britifh 
nation, with which thofe of the 
Ryots are clofely conjoined. 

The eftablifhment of a perpetual 
right in thé Ryots, under certain 
fixed conditions to the {oil he culti« 
vates, muft be a pleafing fubjet of 
contemplation to every good mind. 
There, if any where, happinels ont 
earth might be found among a peo- 
ple refined, yet huimane and fimple 
in their manners; fecure in thei¢ 
poflefions fot themfelves and alla 
for their poflerity ; and enjoying tie 
blefings of a benign climate and 
bountiful foil. It has been obferved 
that even the pealants of Norway, 

3M 4 who 


* The Marquis of Cornwallis found that Tippo Saib bad eftablithed a tet of Rezula- 
tions profefledly framed upon former uface, according to which the ryot and the fovereizn 
are confidered as the only real proprietors of the foil, and tiie guminder only as a coin 


leftor of the revenue. 
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written records, may be adopted 
by the enlightended legiflators of 
Europe as the happieft and juftelt 
fimplification of policy. 


who enjoy an extraordinary fhare of 
freedom, and fecurity in their pof- 
{eflions, enjoy alfo an extraordinary 
fhare of happinefs. ‘* The peafants 
of Norway, lays the traveller Coxe, 
as alfo Mr. Swinton, are well clothed 
and well lodged, and appear to pof- 
fels more comforts and conveni- 
encies of life than any which I 
have feen in the courfe of my tra- 
vels, excepting in fome parts of 
Switzerland; where there is a very 
great equality of landed property. 

3ut it is not by fympathy alone, that 
the European and particularly the 
Britifh Philanthropilt, might be ex- 
pected to fhare in the felicity arifing 
from that fyftem of landed property 
recommended by our intelligent au- 
thor. Opinions are propagated from 
mind to mind, at the greateft dif- 
tance of {pace, example produces 
example, and the beneficial inftitu- 
tions of one country, in proportion 
to the means of intercourfe adopted 
by another. That kind of fecurit 
enjoyed by the natives of the diftant 
dependencies, would, on all natural 
occafions, be gradually extended to 
thofe of Great Britain; the bef 
pledge that could poffibly be had, at 
once of theloyalty, and the induftry 
of the great, and the moft ufeful part 
of the community.” 

“In the progreffion of human 
reafon, fays the profound and the 
patriotic profelfor Stewart, in his 
Elements of the Philofophy of the 
Human Mind, we may venture to 
predict that they are to be the moft 
fuccefsful {latefmen who, paying all 
due regard to pait experience, fearch 
for the rules of their conduét chiefly 
in the peculiar circumftances of 
their own times, and in an ene 
lightened anticipation of the future 
hiftory of mankind.”—The ancient 
Egyptians were wont to tell the 
Secks, that for want of a knowledge 
of ancient cuftoms and traditions, 
they were always children. In fome 
things, it would feem, that we are 
but children, in comparifon of the 
Hindoos: and what has been efta- 
blithed in India beyond the reach of 


TRAVELS DURING THE YEARS 
1787, 1788, ano 1789 1NrTO 
tHE Kincpom oF France, 
Vol. II. By Arthur Young, Ey 


It is with great pleafure that we 
fee the public prefented with any 
agricultural favours from Mr, 
Young. His exertions in the ho- 
nourable and ufeful feience of agri- 
culture, (for fuch we hope it will 
in fome degree become) intitle him 
to a liberal fhare of public appro- 
bation. No objeé is fo important 
to any nation as the improvement 
of its agriculture, nor does any 
thing promife to contribute more to 
this purpofe, than a comparative 
obfervation of the modes of culture 
prevalent in other kingdoms, Such 
a traveller as Mr. Young who has 
explored France, Italy, and part of 
Spain, with this intention, deferves 
the praife of public {pirit. Te ap- 
pears to have colleéted a confides 
rable quantity of ufeful faéts relating 
to the principal point of foreign 
agriculture. As we are not prace 
tical farmers, we are incapable of 
eftimating the value. But the very 
attempt is fo laudable, that we can- 
not refrain from giving this tribute 
of applaufe to a man that has fo 
fuccefsfully called the public atten- 
tion to a fubjedi: that until late years 
was left wholly to the prejudice and 
caprice of ignorant hufbandmen. 

This fecond volume is devoted to 
a furvey of the ftate of foil, tillage, 
cattle, and produce of the various 
diftris of France, Italy, and the 
Pyranees. He interfperfes his col+ 
lection of circumftances™by many 
ingenious obfervations. We fhall 
prefent to our readers a few {peci 
mens of the work. 

On the culture of vines in France 
he fays— 


It is a queftion which I have heard often 


ftarted in conyerfation, whether it be nae 
tionally 
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tionally more advantageous that wine 
fhould be, as in France, the common beve- 
rage, or beer, as in England? How it 
fhould ever become a queftion I cannot 
underftand. Weare, of neceffity, obliged 
to have recourfe to our beft lands to fupply 
our drink; the French, under a good 
government, would have all theirs from 
their worft foils. The fands of Sologne, 
which are paffed in the way from Blois to 
Chambord, &c. &c. are as bad as ours in 
Suffolk and Norfolk, which feed only 
rabbits. The French fands, by means of 
vines, yield 81. or gl. an acre, and thofe of 
Suffolk not fo many fhillings. Through 
nine-tenthsof England, the land that yields 
wheat in every rotation yields alfo barley. 
If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky de- 
clivities gave us our liquor, could we not 
apply thefe richer foils to fomething better 
than beer? Could we not, by means of 
rotations, that made potatoes, tares, beans, 
and artificial graffes the preparatives for 
wheat alternately, contrive to raife in- 
finitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if 
barley did not of neceffity come in for an 
attention equal to what we give to wheat ? 
Wheat, rye, barley, and oats exhauft, every 
other crop we raife, either actually or con- 
fequentially, ameliorates. Would it-be no 
advantage to ftrike out one of thefe ex- 
haufters, and fubftitute an iimprover ? 
Would it be no advantage to feed all the 
horfes of Britain on beans inftead of oats ? 
Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to 
your quantity of bread, mutton, and beef. 
With one-fourth of your land under barley, 
can you have as much bread, mutton, and 
beef, as if you were not under the neceflity 
of having any barley at all? How few 
agricultural combinations mutt there be in 
a mind that can entertain doubts on fuch 
gueftions ?. There is a common idea that 


Wine is not a wholefome beverage, I take 


this to be a vulgar error; bad wine, or wine 
kept till tharp and acid, may be unwhole- 
fome, but fo is bad beer, or beer kept till 
acid: but this has nothing to do with the 
queftion. If the lower people be forced, 
through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the 
complaint ought not to be that wine is un. 
wholefome, but that a bad government is 
unwholefome: the beer drinkers under fuch 
a one, will not have much to boaft. There 
may be more ftrength and vigour of body 
among the common people ia England 
than among the fame clais in France; if 
this be true, it proves nothing againit wine. 
Are the French poor as well fed as ours? 
Do they eat an equal quantity of animal 
fiefh? Were they as free? Thefe conimon 
prejudices, for or againft certain liquors, 
are ulually built on very infufficient obfer- 
Vation. 

But the enemies of vineyards recur to 
the charge; the vine provinces are the 
pooreft of the kingdom; and you always 
ise mifery among the poor proportioned to 
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the quantity of vines.—This is the main 
hinge on which the argument turns; it is 
an obfervation that has been made to me 2 
thoufand times in France, and converfation 
never touches on the fubjeét but you are 
fure to hear it repeated.—There is fome 
truth in it asa fact—there is none as ar 
argument. 

There is ufually a confiderable population 
in vine provinces; and doubtlefs it is not 
furprifing, that where there is a great popu 
Jation there thowld be many poor, under a 
bad government. But there is another 
reafon much more fatisfactory, which 
arifes not at all from the nature of the 
culture, but from the abufe of it. 

It is the fmallnefs of the property into 
which vineyards are ufually divided; a 
circumftance carried to fuch excefs, that’ 
the mifery flowing from it can hardly be 
imagined by thole who are whirled through 
France in a pott-chaife. The nature of 
the culture depending almoft entirely on 
manual labour, and demanding no other 
capital than the pofieffion of the Jand and 
a pair of arms; no carts, no ploughs, no 
cattle, neceflarily leads the poor people to 
this fpecies of property ; and the univerfal 
practice of dividing it between the children, 
multiplies thefe little farms to fuch a de- 
gree, that a family depends on a fpct of 
land for fupport that cannot poffibly yield 
it; this weakens the application to other 
indufiry, rivets the. children to a ipot 
from which they ought to emigrate, and 
gives them a flattering intcreft in a picce of 
land, that tempts them to remain when 
better interefts cail them elfewhere. The 
conlequence is, their labouring as 1auch es 
they can tor their richer neighbours ; their 
own little vineyards are then negiected ; 
and that culture, which toa more able 
proprietor is decifively advantageous, be- 
comes ruinous to infufficient funds. But 
a misfortune, greater even than this, is the 
uncertainty of the crop ; to a man of a pro-~ 
per capital, and who confequently regards 
only the average of feven years, this is of 
no account; but to the poor proprictor, 
who lives from hand to mouth, it is fatal ; 
he cannot fee half a year’s labour loft by 
hail, froft, cold, or other inclemencies of 
the feafon, without fceing, at the fame time, 
his children in want of bread; before the 
ampie produce comes, which certainly will 
come on the average account, he finds him. 
felf in the holpital. 


To his account of the French 


cattle, he fubjoins 


From the preceding notes it appears 
that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Li- 
moufin, Quercy, and Guienne, the im- 
portance of cattle is pretty well underitooa ; 
in fome diftricts very well; and tharin toe 


eh alioetad tot N . Tq- 
n ra aah Pha ) sy ¢ roneity 
paturage part of Norinandy, the quantity 
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is well proportioned to the richnefs of the 


country. in ail the reft of the kingdom, 
Which torms much the greater part of it, 
there is nothing that attiacts notice. There 
would in eighteen-twentieths of it, be 
fearcely any cattle at all, were it not for 
the practice of ploughing withthem. There 
are fome practices noted, which merit the 
attention even of Englith farmers.—1. The 
Limoutin and Quercy methods of fatzening, 
by means of acid food.—It is remarkable, 
that I have found hogs to fatten much bet 
ter with their food become acid, than when 
ufed freth. But in England no. experi- 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, 
on appiyiny the fame principle to oxen ; it 
is, fiowever, done in the tae with 
zreatfucceis. The subject is very curious, 
but the brevity neceflary to a traveller will 
not allow my purtuing it at prefent.— 
2. The practice in Fianders, ani, in fome 
degrce, in Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, 
oxen, and all forts of cattle, confined in 
ftables the whole year through.—This I 
take to be one of the moft correct, and 
ptobably one of the moft profitable, me- 
thods that can be purfued; fince, by 
Meaus of it, there is a conftant accumula- 
tion of sung throughout the year, and the 
tood is imade to go much farther.—3. Miik- 
ing well ted cows thrice a day, as in Nor- 
mandy.+—-Experiments thould be made on 
the advantages of this practice, which will 
probably be tound not incontiderable ; it is 
never done, either in England nor in Lom- 
bardy. 

Except in the provinces I have named, 
the management of cattle in France is a 
blank. On an avarage of tle kingdom, 
there is not, perhaps, a tenth of what there 
ought to be: and of this any one muit be 
convinced, who reflects, that the courfes of 
crops throughout the kingdom are cal- 
culated for corn only; generally bread 
corn; and that no attention whatcver is 
paid to the equally important cbject of 
fupporting great herds of cattle, for railing 
Manure, by introducing the culture of 
piants that make cattle the preparative for 
corm, inftead of thofe barren taliows which 
are a difyiace to the kingdom. - This 
fyftem of interweaving the crops which 
dupport cattle, amongft thofe of corn, is 
the pillar of Englith hufbandry ; without 
which our agriculture would be as mi- 
ferable and as unproductive as that of 
France. ‘The importance of grafs in fuch 
views, is little underftood in France; but 

:in proportion ascorn is the ultimate object, 
fhould be the attention that is paid to 
grais. England, by the immente extent 
ot her paftures, has a prodigious prepara. 
tion always ready for corn, ifit was dee 
manded. Ee who has grails, can, at any 
time, have corn; but he who has corn, 
cannot at any time have grafs, which de- 
Miands one or two years accurate preparae 
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tion, In proportion to your grafs, i8 the 
quantity and mats of your improvements; 
tor few foils, not laid to grafs, are at their 
latt ftage of improvement. The contrary 
of all this takes place in France; and there 
is little appearance, from the complexion of 
thoie ideas which are at prefent fafhionable 
there, that the kingdom will be materially 
improved in this refpeét : the prejudices in 
favour of {mall farms, and a minute divi. 
fion of pfoperty, and the attention paid to 

the pernicious rights of commonage, are 

mortal to fuch an improvement; whiclt 

never can be effected but by means of large 

farms, and an unlimited power of in- 

clofure. 


On the cultivation of timber he 
takes occafion to remark. 


The common argument, that is founded 
on the fuppofed neceflity of a Rayal Navy, 
I thould be forry to beftow three words 
upon; for I hola every idea of a great na- 
val force to be founded on very queftionabie 
theories: Injurious to other nations in its 
object, which is that of extending to the 
mott diftant parts of the globe the mif- 
chievous cffeéts of ambition; and all the 
horrors that attend the f{pirit of conqueft, 
when flowing from the worfe fpirit of 
forcign commerce, A great navy affords 
the means of fpreading what may to 
Europe be called a domettic quarrel to the 
moft diftant regions of the globe, and in- 
volving millions in the ruin of wars, who 
are in juftice as unconcerned in the difpute 
as they are removed by diftance from the 
natural theatre of it. Aud whatever com- 
mercial neceflity, founded upon the worft 
principles, may be urged in the fupport of 
it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no 
nation, itis now well underftood, can be 
formidable botii at land and fea at the fame 
tinie, without making efforts, that throw 
our own burthens, by means of debts, on 
our innocent pofterity. Mr. Hume re- 
marks, that the Britith fleet, in the height 
of the war of 1740, coft the nation a greater 
expence than tliat of the whole military 
ctablifhment of the Roman. empire, under 
Auguitus, while all, that deferved to be 
called the world, was in ebedience to his 
{ceptre; but in the late war, the expence 
of our fleet amounted to more than the 
double of what attracted the notiee of that 
agrecable and profound politician, for the 
naval expence of 1781 arofe to 8,603,884l. 

The ambition of ftatefnien is ready at 
all times to found upon a great com- 
merce the neceffity of a great navy to pros 
tect it; and the next ftep is, the fuppofed 
neceffity of a great commerce to fupport the 
great navy; and very fine arrangements, 
in political economy, have been the con- 
fequerice of this mifchievous combination. 
‘The delufive dream of colonies was one 

branch 
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branch of this curious policy, which coft the 
nation, as Sir John Sinclair has calculated, 
two hundred and eighty millions! Rather 
than have incurred fuch an enormous ex- 
pence, which our powerful navy abfolutely 
induced, would it not have been better had 
the nation becn without commerce, with. 
out colonies, without a navy? The fame 
maduels has infefted the cabinet of France; 
a great navy is there alio confidered as 
eflential, becaufe they have in St. Do- 
mingo a great colony; thus one nuitance 
begets another. ‘The prefent century has 
been the period of naval power. It will 
ceafe in the next, and then be confidered as 
a fyftem founded on the {pirit of com- 
mercial rapine. 

But whatever neceffity there may be for 
navies, there is none for raifing oak to 
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build them, which it is infinitely better to 
buy than to cultivate. There is no protpect 
of exhaufting the oak of the north, of 
Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hungary, and 
the territories on the Adriatic, for centuries 
to come; the price will rile as cariiage be- 
comes expentfive, but the fupply will re- 
min for ages. So long ago as the begin- 
ning of the laft century, we ufed fir for 
builuing, froma the fearcity of oak; and 
notwithitanding the immen(e confumption, 
fince the countries that fupply it promife 
to continue that fupply for five centuries to 
come. 

A veficl of the firft rank is faid, in 
France, to demand 60,000 cubical feet of 
timber ; but a laicr account makes it mucla 
more confiderable. 


Quantity inafhip Quantity in a fhip 


of 116 guns. 


Cubical feet— Firft fpecies, 
Second ditto, 
Third ditto, 
Fourth ditto, 
Fifth ditto, 
Plank, 


of 74 guns. 


779520 = = = 475356 
39840 - - - 16,101 
5,896 - - += 12,300 
1,250 - += + 1,780 

Wo - - - ig 
13995 - - = 15497 
426,681 TQ 113 
S449 = = = 6,33 


Fir, 


The common price of oak 3 liv. the foot. 


He gives us a curious account 
of an Englith farm eftablifhed in 
France, by the Duke de Leancourt, 


His friend, Monf. de Lazowfki’s re- 
fidence during three years, in England, 
whither he confented to accompany the 
fons of the duke, racilitated thefe means. 
Mont. de Lazow{ki, who I had the pleafure 
of knowing intimately, gn that know- 
ledge in agriculture, which much inquiry, 
aflidious application, and frequent con- 
verfations with the beft farmers, could 
give toa mind very capable of, and much 
accultomed to obiervation: he was like- 
wife no ftranger to the projects of Monf. 
de Liancourt; and in this inftance, as on 
every occafion, his unexampled friendfhip 
made him cager to fecond his views. 

In 1789, Monf. de Liancourt, on be- 
coming the proprietor of a large eitate, 
fituated at thirteen leagues from Paris, re- 
folved immediately to execute the plan he 
had fo long projected: he accordingly en- 
gaged an Englith farmer to come over from 
Suffolk, with his family, and a common 
labourer; this Englith colony carried with 
it every kind of farming implement; they 
had with them likewite five oxen, a bull, 
and five cows, from Sullex, to perpetuate 
that breed, ifthe country into which they 
wére tranlported would admit of it; to 
thete were added a Suffolk polied bull and 
five cows. 

The farmer was placed in a farm thas 


had hitherto yielded about two hundred 
pounds a year; the land was in fome parts 
good, in others bad ; it was fo divided in 
quality and in fituation, as to render one 
part fit for the reception of fheep, aad the 
other part for the tecding of cattle; thefe 
two objects were tholfe which Mont. de 
Liancourt was moft anxious to attain, in 
the agricultural fyftem he was about to in- 
troduce; becaule they were molt ade 
vantagcous, in a country furrouaded by 
great markets, and very near to that of 
Paris; he added a large extent of land to 
the farm, taken from his park, and from 
other farms, confiiting of about eight hun- 
dred arpents; two hundred and fifty of 
which were appropriated to theep, and the 
reft to the feeding of cattle; he defigned 
to havy made fuch additions to each part, 
as would have enlarged the whole to fiticen 
hundred arpents; to which, in procels of 
time, he would have nearly dedicated the 
whole of his park. Whilft the Englifhmen 
were beginning theis. operations, and forim- 
ing the labomers of the country to the ufe 
of the new fort of piough imported from 
England, inttucting the common work. 
men as tu the conttruction of the new im- 
piements, and teaching the women fervaats 
of the farm the management of the dairy, 
the making of cheele, &c. Mont. de Lian- 
court had teat two young labowmers, out of 
the environs of Liancourt, to England, 
who, being placed by se with yood 
faruicrs a wy neighbourhood, quantied 

theitedves 
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themfelves to replace, at a future day, the 
Englith family, in cafe thefe fhould grow 
tired of living in France, or to affift them 
if, as Monf. de Liancourt hoped, they 
were difpofed to remain. The artizans of 
Liancourt learnt to imitate the implements, 
the plough and the cart brought from 
England, and made them very well. 

To the cows, from England, were added 
twenty-four more from Normandy and 
Switzerland ; the whole herd, a very fine 
one, amounted, in 1792, to a hundred and 
five head, and hopes were entertained of 
increafing the nuniber to three hundred, 
and of f{rpplying them completely with a 
fufficiency of food. The young beatts 
were not then of an age to allow of any de- 
cifion being made, whether the produce of 
the Suffolk or of the Suffex breed would 
beft fucceed, but the whole afforded the 
mott flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of fheep—the 
Spanith ram croffed with the ewes o1 Berry 

nd the Spanifh ewes, and the Berry ram 
with the Flemith ewes, were the two breeds 
defigned to be eftablifhed and im- 
proved; an Englifh ram from Romney 
Marth was allo croffed with the Berry 
ewes, all of which aniwered perfectly well : 
the lambs were jine, but as this branch of 
bufinefs had been began later than the 
other, the profpeét of its fuccels, aithough 
weil founded, could not be entirely afcer- 
tuned. 

The lands had been put into an excellent 
condition, in a country where inclofures 
were unknown; every field of the farm 
was incloied by deep and broad ditches, 
with well planted hedges; gates were 
eredicd in all; the dry lays were irrigated, 
and the marfhy meadows drained, by cuts 
unierground; old lands, for ages patt, 
judged incapable of yielding any produce, 
were burnt and rendered fruitful; the 
buildings on the farm were modclled to 
the new fyitem, and to the management of 
the culture that was introduced. The two 
young French labourers were returned 
from England, and the Englith farmer 
(Mr. Recve}, an excellent one, and a very 
honeit man, fatisfied with his Gtuation, 
with his fuccets, and with the treatment he 
miet in the country, thought only of con- 
tinuing his employment, of increafing his 
duccels, and of feconding the intentions of 
his mafter, He was ordered to kecp an 
exact and daily regilter of all the butinefs 
tranfacted on ihe farm, to fhew it to who- 
ever chofe to {ce it, and to anfwer all their 
queftions with truth, mildne!s, and pa- 
tience, but not to intice anv perfon to un- 
dertake an imitation of the Enylith method 
cf farming; Monf. de Liancourt thinking, 
a every innevation, nothing lefs than 
uviction ought to actuate thofe who 
and that by raifing their cx- 
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which foonet or later would not fail to at. 
tend their efforts. The cows of the diftri@ 
were covered by the bulls of the farm 
whenever they were brought, and the pro. 
duce from them was already found, by the 
peopic of the country, to be much finer; 
the culture of turnips and of cabbages, for 
the feed of cattle, abfolutely unknown be. 
fore in the diftrict, beyan to be introduced; 
fome proprietors inclofed their fields; 
feveral others had made, for their own ufe, 
farming implements after the Englith mo. 
del, and found them anfwer beft the pur. 
pofe ; many more hands were employed, 
of all ages and of both fexes, in the farms; 
the Englith were received with pleafure in 
the country, and treated in the moft cor. 
dial manner; every thing fucceeded to the 
utinoft with, and thefe fuccefles were, in 
great meafure, due to the indefatigable and 
enliyhtened vigilance of Monf. de La. 
zowtki, whole heart is equal to his ca. 
pacity. 


In Ttaly ke remarks with great 
approbation the canals of the Mi- 
lanefe which have fo much benefit. 
ted the agriculture. 


As the irrigation of the Milanefe is per. 
haps the greateft exertion of the kind that 
ever was in the world, and certainly the 
firft that was undertaken in Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire; it 
merits every attention that a farming 
traveller can give; for it will be found, by. 
very briefly recurring to records, which 
have been fearched, that great exertions 
(pethaps as great us ever known) were 
made in this country, at a period when all 
the north of Europe was in a ftate barba, 
rifm. In the year 1037, mention is made 
of the canal Vecchiabbia. In 1967, watered 
meadows were common, Called prazo roco, 
by Landolto. In 1077, there are notes of 
many ftreams ufed. In 1138, the monks 
of Chiarevalle bought of Giovannia Villano 
fome commons, woods, and meadows for 
8t liv. under the contract (a parchment 
yet remaining) ‘ut monaftcrium poffit ex 
Vetabia trahere leetum ubi ipfum mo, 
nafterium voluerit et 4 fuerit opus liceat 
facere eidem monafterio foffata fuper ter- 
rain ipfius Johannis ab una parte vie et 
ab alia... . &c. poffit firmare et habere 
clufam in prato ipfius Johannis, &c.” 
There is a fimilar contract of the following 
vear, and various others, until the begin- 
ning of the 13th century; from which, 
and others, it appears, that the Vecchiab. 
bia was the eutire property of the mo- 
naftery, and confirmed in 1276 by the 
diploma of the Emperor Frederick II. 
The merit of thefe monks appears to have 
been great, for they gained fuch a reputa- 
tion for their fkill and induftry, that os! 
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had many applications for affiftance in 
directing works fimilar to their own upon 
uncultivated lands; and the Imperial 
chancellor Rinaldo, in the time of the 
Emperor Frederick I. being appointed 
archbifhop of Cologne, found the potleffions 
of his fee in fuch a deplorable ftate, that 
he applied for, and received the fame 
affiftance, as reported by Celarior Eifter- 
bacence. heir greate(t exertions were in 
irrigation, which was fo well known, that 
they fold their fuperfluous water, transfer- 
ring the ufe and property of fome by the 
hour, day, and week. In two centurics 
they came to be poffeifed of 60,000 per- 
tiche, moftly watered: there is reafon to 
believe that the practice, in the 13th cen- 
tury, did not materially differ from the 
prelent modes; becauie, in the papers of 
the archieves of the abbey of that period, 
mention is made of chiufe, ineaftri, bochilli, 
foratori, and other works, to diftribute the 
water and regulate the irrigation. In 1164, 
the Emperor Frederick gave various rights, 
in certain rivers, to the people of Pava for 
the purpofes of irrigation. In 1177, the 
people of Milan enlarged and continued 
the Navillio Grande, from Abbiate Graflo 
to Milan, being fourteen miles; it was 
brought from the Tefino, near the Lago 
Maggiore, to Abbiate Graflo, twenty miles, 
by the people of Pavia, long before the 
date of any records now known to remain, 
In 1271, it was made navigable. It is 
thirty-two Italian miles long, and twenty- 
five braccia wide, or forty-nine Englith 
feet. ; 

The fecond great work, was the canal 
called Muzza, which takes the waters of 
the Adda, at Cailano, and carries them to 
Marignana, there dividing and watering 
much of the Lodizan. It was executed in 
1220, and done in fo admirable a Ryle, 
that Padre Frifi, in the preface to Modo di 
regolare i fiumi, &c. fays— il meccanifmo 
Wirrigar le campagne € ftato ridotto all’- 
ultimo grado, di maeftria e di perfezione 
nel canale di Muzza.’’? And Padre Anto- 
nio Lecchi, another great engineer and 
gnathematician, remarks—‘* De’noftri tré 
celebri canali di Muzza, e de’due navigli 
qual altra memoria ci rimane ora, fe non 
fe quella del tempo della loro coftruzione, 
eWaltre poche notizie, niente concernenti 
al maravigliofo aitifizio della loro con- 
dotta.’? 

In 13¢5, the canal of Treviglio was 
made, which takes the water trom the 
Brembo, and carries it, for feveral miles, 
about twenty-five feet wide, and about 
three deep; it irrigates the territory of 
Treviglio and the Ghiara d’Adda. And, 
within four or five miles, there are five 
canals, taken from the Adda and the 
Brembo, all of great antiquity. In 1460, 
the canal de Martefano was begun, under 
Duke Francis Sforza I, it was twenty- 
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four miles long, antl eighteen braccia 
(thirty-five Englith feet) wide;  fince 
lengthened feven or eight miles more. It 
takes the waters of the Adda, a little be- 
fore Trezzo, by means of a powerful wear 
(chinfe) founded upon the living rock; it 
is then fupported tor five miles by a folid 
wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet) 
above the bottom of the Adda, and parallel 
with it. At Gorgonzola, it paffes over the 
torrent Molgora, by a bridge of three ftone 
arches. At Carfenzago, it is crofled by 
the river Lambro, which enters and quits 
the canal with all its floods. And, in 
order to prevent the furplus of water, 
which this circumftance occafions, fron 
breaking the banks of the canal, or over- 
flowing them, there are ninetcen fearica- 
tori in the canal, above, below, and facing 
the junction, which are fo calculatéd, that 
they have not only powers fuilicieat to 
take off the waters of that river, but alfo 
half of thofe of the canal itfeli The 
{caricatori are canals which take the water, 
when fluice-gates are opened for that pur- 
pote, and convey it, at various diftances, to 
the Lambro again; the fall in its courte 
being contiderable enough to tree the canal 
trom all fuperfluity of water. Near Milan, 
this Navillio receives the torrent Seveto; 
and, after furrounding the citv, unites with 
the Navillio Grande and the Olona. The 
fluices which Beilidor fuppoied to be in- 
vented by the Dutch, were uted, for the 
firft time, near Padua, in 1481, by two 
engineers of Viterbo, Dionifius and Peter 
Domenico, brothers. Leonardo da Vinci 
profited immediately of this great inven- 
tion, for the union of the two canals of 
Milan; and finding between them the 
difference of the levels te be eighteen 
braccia, he, with fix fluices, in the year 
1497, under Ludovico il Moro, opened and 
facilitated the navigation from one to the 
other. The greateft /caricatore of the 
waters united at Milian, is the canal of 
Vecchiabbia, which, after having ferved 
fome mills and irrigation, falls into the 
Lambro near Marignano; and if this ca- 
nal were made ftraight, and fupported by 
fome fluices, the navigation might be con. 
tinued to the Lambro, and thence to the 
Po and the fea. Both thefe canals, the 
Grande and the Martefano, are fo contrived, 
as to be completcly emptied once a year, 
for cleaning and repairing whatever ac- 
cidents may have happened to any of the 
works. : 
I have entered into this digreffion upon 
a very curious fubject, litthe known in 
Englith literature, in order to thew how 
well irrigation was underflood, and how 
admirably it was practiled, when the 
countries on this fie of the Alps were 
barburous. At the fame time, however, 
that juftice is thus done to thefe great 
eXertions, we mult bear in mind, that few 
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diftris in Europe are better, or fo well, 
fituated for irrigation. The lakes of Mag- 
giore and Como, nearly upon the fame 
level, are three hundred feet (one hundred 
anda fifty braccia) higher than Milan-—and 
that cf Lugano two hundred feet higher 
than thofe, with a nearly regular declivity 
to the Po. 


Of the Venetian government, he 
imforms us, 


For twenty years paft, there has beer, in 
therepublic, liitlermorethana multiplication 
of abufes, fo that almoft every cirecum- 
ftance, which has been condemned in the 
arbitrary governments of Eurepe, is now to 
be fcund in that ef Venice. And asan in- 
ftance of the principles on which they go- 
vern their proyinces, that of Ifiria was 
quoted. i. To preferve the woods (which 
teoleng to the Prince), they prevent the 
pecple from turning any cattle into them ; 
and if any man cut a tice, heis infallibly 
fent to the gellies, which has driven num- 
bers out of that part of the country, whcre 
the weods are fituated. 2. There are great 
oppertunities of making falt, and the pans 
ight be numercus, but it is a monopoly 
held by the flate; they purchafe a certain 
quantity, at 1of Fiei.ch, per quintal, and 
if nore than the fy ecified quantity be mace, 
it is lodged in their magazines on credit ; 
and it may be two, three, or four years be- 
fore the noker of it be paid. 3. Oil isa 
mercpcly of the city of Venice; none can 
be fold tut throygh that city; by which 
trai fit, en cpportunity is taken to levy two 
@ucats (cach 4 liy. of France) per barrel, of 
1roolk. ane five more evtrie into Venice. 
4. The cosf abounds temarkably with fifh, 
which are taken in almoft any quantity ; 
fait is cn the {pot, yet no ule can be made 
of it, but by contraband, except for Venice 
fircly. Thus a great trade in barrelled fith 
js foregere, in crder to make a whole pro- 
vince beafts of burthen to a fingle city. 
g. The heavy tax of a fajocf wheat, 1301b. 
is Iaiden each head of a family, payable 
to the Venetian bailiff. 

The practical refult of fuch principles of 
governn ent, confirms whatever condem. 
nation theory could pronounce. Every 
part of the province, except a diftri® that 
is more favoured than the reft in foil and 
climate, is depopulated; and fo much are 
tle weods pieterred to the people, that 
parts, which ence abounded with men, are 
sa medetests, and the fmal!l population 
remaining in other parts, is every cay di- 
minifhing. Dalmatia is in a yet worfe 
ftate; tor the greater partis a real defert : 
jn 1784 ard #782, no lefsthan $2,000 fa- 
milies emigrated from the provie®. As I 
have not travelled in thyte proyimees, T do 
no nore than report the «tcount given by 
well-intosnicd Italians, ihough uét refid- 
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ing in the territories of the republic. Be. 
fore the government of this ftern arifto. 
cracy is made the fubje¢t of exaggerated 
praife, let fuéts counter to thefe, be made 
the foundation.—ut farther. 

In the immediate cnerations of their go. 
verrment at home, the fame weaknefs ig 
found. Their poverty has increafed with 
their revenue; they have raifed the leafes 
of the farmers general (for that odious col. 
Jeétion js the mode they purfue) confider. 
ably: and near twenty years ago, they 
Seized rr any of the poflefiions of the monks, 
that act for which the National Affembly 
of France has been condemned ; but which, 
in the hands of numerous other govern. 
ments, has either pafled without animad- 
verfion, cr has been commended. They 
did the fame with the eftates of fome of the 
hofpitals; but though fuch exertions have 
raifed their revenue to 6,100,0c0 ducats, 
(1,054,0001.) yet they have found their af- 
fairs.in {uch a fituation, from bad manage. 
ment, that they have been obliged to felt 
the offices, which were in better times 
granted to merit; and committed a fort of 
bankruptcy, by reducing the intereft of 
their old debts, from § to 3 per cent, 
Their credit is at fo low an ebb, that, no 
longer ago than Jaft June, they opened a 
fubscription to fund 700,000 ducats; and, 

notwithftanding every art, could procure 
no more than about 300,0co. Inftead of 
their famous chain, which marked the wif- 
dem of their ceconomy, their treafury is with. 
out a fol: and, to frew the apprehenfions 
they haveot provinces under their doiminion 
throwing off their yoke, if they are at a fmall 
diftance from the feat of government, 
the ftate makes a diftintion in the political 
treatment of the Bergamafque and Brefcian 
territories, from thole nearer to Venice, in 
refpect to privileges, punithments, taxes, 
&c. No favourable feature of their govern- 
ment; and which fhews that they think 
the people made for their city. 

Perhaps, in the fyftem of their finances, 
there ts no circumftance that fhews a de. 
cline of the real principles of their govern. 
ment, more than that of putting contraven- 
tions of the tébacco,farm under the con- 
troul of the ftate inquifitors; which muft 
have becn done fince M.de la Lande’s fe. 
cond edition, as he mentions exprefsly 
their having nothing to do with the 
finances. A conduét utterly ridiculous, in a 


-ftate that once condu@ed itfelf with fo 


niuch dignity. 
_ Ever. in the delicate article of imparting 
the privileges of the‘ariftocracy, to the no- 
bility of Terra Firma, by whom they are 
in general detefted, they have exhibited no 
doubtful fymptoms of weaknefs, and want 
of policy. Reputation has been for many 
years the great’ fupport of their govern- 
iment; to manifeft therefore fuch a want of 
policy, as ftrikes the mioft carelefs eye, is 
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to fuffer in the tendereft point. In 
2774, they offered, gratis, a feat in the 
configlio maggiore, to forty families, their 
fubjects, who poflefled t200l. a year in 
land; provided there were four degrees of 
nobility, on the fide of both hufband and 
wife. Great numbers of families were eli- 
gible, but not ten in the whole would agree 
to the propofal. To offer a thare in the fe- 
giflature of fo celebrated a republic, which 
in paft periods would have been fought for 
with fingular avidity, and to fuffer the 
mortification of a refulal, was exhibiting a 
fign of internal weaknefs, and of want of 
judgment, adapted to reduce the reputa- 
tion of their policy to nothing. The mo- 
tives for the refulal are obvious: thefe fa- 
milies muft of courfe remove to Venice; 
that is, to go from a city where they were 
old and refpected, to another where they 
would be new and defpifed. Their eltates 
alfo would not only fuffer from their ab- 
ferice, but would be fubjec to new entails, 
and held by other tenures; no mortgage of 
them is allowable; and they are fubject to 
peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition 
to thefe difadvantages, they are cut off 
from ferving foreign princes; whereas the 
nobility of Terra Firma engage in fuch fer- 
vices. The Emperor’s ambaffador at Tu- 
rin, is a fubject of Venice; and one of the 
Pellegrini family, a field marfhal in his 
army. Nor did the noblemen of Terr 
Firma refufe the favour, for thefe reafons 
alone; they dreaded the power which the 
ftate exerts over the noble Venetians, in 
fending them upon expentive embaflies, in 
which they muft fpend the whole of their 
income, and, if that be not fufficient, con- 
tract debts to fupport thenilelves ; for thele 
reafons, and many 6thers mentioned to me, 
which I did not equally underftand, the 
government might have known before they 
made the offer, that it would fubject them 
to the difgrace of a refulal. Loag before 
the period in queftion, contiderable addi- 
tions had been made to nobles of Venice, 
from the Terra Firma, but thefe honours 
vere paid for; the price 17,0001. fterling ; 
%,o001. in cath, and 10,o00l. lent to the 
ftate in perpetuity. 
It is a curious circumftance, which 
marks undeceivingly the general features of 
the Venetian government, that about forty 
years ago, as wellas at other periods, there 
were negociations between the Court of 
Vienna and the Venetians, relative to an 
exchange of territory; the diftrict of Crema 
was to have been given by Venice, fora 
part of the Ghiara d’Adda; the rumour of 
which, filled the people of the latter with 
the greateft apprehenfions; they felt even a 
terror, at the idea’ of being transferred to 
the government of Venice; kuowing, cer- 
tainly, from their vicinity, that the change 
would be for the worte. Tris alcerzai 
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the comparative merit of two governments» 
that one is lefs bad than the other. 


We conclude with fome remarks 
which appears to us excesdingly 
important. 

There is but one conclufion to be drawn 
from this detail of the commerce of Lome 
bardy, namely, that eigiteen-twentieths of 
it contift in the export of the produce of 
agriculture, and therefore oug'it rather to 
be efteemed a branch of that art, than of 
commerce, according to modzrn ideas; 
and it is equally worthy of notice, that 
thus fubfifting by agriculture, and import- 
ing manufactures, thefe countries mut be 
ranked among the moft flourifhing in the 
world; abounding with large and magni- 
ficent towns; decorated in a manner that 
fets all comparifon at defiance: the coun- 
try every where cut by canals of navigation 
or irtigation; many of the roads {plendid ; 
an immenfe population; and fuch public 
revenues, that if Italy were united under 
one head, fhe would be clafied among the 
firft powers in Europe. 

When it is confidered, that all this has 
been effected generally under governments 
not the beft in Europe; when we farther 
reflect, that England has for a century en- 
joyed the beft government that exifts, we 
fhall be forced to confefs, perhaps with 
aftonifhment, that Great Britain has not 
miade confiderable advances in agriculture, 
and in the cultivation of her territory. The 
wattes of the three kingdoms are enormous, 
and far exceeding, in proportional extent, 
all that are to be found in Italy ; while, of 
our cultivated diftriéts, there are but a few 
provinces remarkable for their improve- 
ments. Whoever has viewed Italy with 
any degree of attention, mu(ft admit, that 
ifa proportion of her territory, containing 
as many people as the three Britith king. 
doms, had for a century enjoyed as free’a 
government, giving attention to what has 
has been a principal objet, viz. azricul. 
ture, inftead of trade and manufacture, 
they would at this time have made almoft 
every acre of their country a fertile gardeng 
and would have been in every refpeéct a 
greater, richer, and more flourishing pcos 
ple than can poilibly pretend to be. 
What they have done under their prefent 
governments, juftifies this affertion: we, 
blefied with liberty, have little to exhibit 
of fuperiority. . 

What a watte of time to have fquandered 
a century of freedom, and lavithed a thous 
fand millions fterling of public money, in 
queftions ofcommerce! He who confiders 
the rich inheritance of a hundred years of 
liberty, and the maguitude of thofe nati 
nal improvements, which fuch iam 
{ have evcted, wil be incl ned 
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to do more than queftion the propriety of 
the political tyftem, which has been adopt- 
ed by the !egiflature of this kingdom, that 
in the bofom of freedom, and command- 
ing fuch fums, has not, in the agriculture 
of apy part of her dominions, any thing to 
prefent which marks fuch expence, or fuch 
exertion, as the irrigation of Picdmont and 
the Milanefe. : 
True Mitrrary ANTIQUITIES OF 
tux Romans in Britain. By 
the late William Roy, F. 2.8, 
F.S. A, Major General of his Ma- 
jefty’s Forces, Deputy Quarter M afler 
“General, and Colonel of the goth Re- 
eiment of Foot. Large Folio. 
© oO 


The materials of this magnificent 
work were prefented by the execu- 
torsofthelateGeneral Roy te the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, who refolved to 
print itin the {plendid form in which 
it now appears, and appointed a 
committee to fuperintend the en- 
graving of the plates, and the print- 
ing of the letter-prefs. Thefe gen- 
tlemen, who, as we are informed at 
the beginning of the volume, were 
the Earl of Leicefter, prefident ; 
Sir Henry C. Englefeld, Bart, vice- 
prefident; John Topham, Efq. 
Treafurer; Thomas Aftle, Efq. Fre- 
derick Barnard, Efg. and the Rev. 
Thomas William Wrighte, Secre- 
tary, have dilcharged the truft im- 
poled upon them with much faga- 
city and good tafte. 

The volume is divided into four 
books, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing five detached pieces, Of each 
of thefe we propote to give a fum- 
mary account, ‘The firft book com- 
prehends a general view of the mi- 
litary traniactions of the Romans in 
Britain, from the firft defcent of 
Julius Cexfar, ‘An. A. C. §5, to 
their final derelidtion of the ifland, 
A. D. 420, and the fubfequent ar- 
rival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. 

Before we enter on the fubjeé& of 
this book, it will be proper to take 
fome notice of what is called the pre- 
fatory introduétion. In this place 


General Roy explains the circum- 
ftances which gave rife to his under- 


taking, and the chief objefs pro- 
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pofed in it. It is premifed that 
thefe lucubrations are to be confi- 
dered rather as amufements of lei- 
fure, than as tending to any great 
utility, but it is impoffible that the 
author’s labours fhould not be of ims 
portance, at leaft, to military men; 
becaufe, as he himfelf remarks, that 
which was an advantageous poft 
when the Romans were carrying on 
their military operations in Britain, 
muft, in all effential refpeéts, con- 
tinue to be a good one now; add to 
this, that in no part of the world 
can fo great a variety of the Roman 
military works be found, as in this 
ifland, a great number of which yet 
remain perfeét. 

Thefle worksarediftinguifhed into 
two kinds; the one of a more laft. 
ing, the other of a temporary con- 
{truétion; the former are the ftati- 
ons, forts, and caftella, or field re- 
doubts, which, next to their walls 
and military ways, are the moft per- 
fe€t Roman works in Britain. he 
{maller works are intrenchments, 
which were thrown up by the 
trans for the fecurity of the camps. 
The author thinks it remarkable, as 
indeed it is, that after fo many cen- 
turies thefe fhould ftill be difco- 
vered, ‘That more of them fhould 
be vifible in the north than in the 
more fertile parts of the fouth of 
Britain, is imputed to the compa- 
ratively flower progrefs made in cul- 
tivation ; and that they have not 
been obferved in other provinces of 
the empire, as well as in Britain, is 
prefumed to arife from their figure 
and dimenfions not being thoroughly 
underftood and attended to. By 
comparing the relation given by 
Tacitus of Agricola’s laft campaign, 
with the face of the country, Gene- 
ral Melville was enabled to decide 
what has been a fubjeét of contro- 
verfy among antiquaries, that the 
battle between the Romans and Ca+ 
ledonians, at the Grampian moun- 
tains, took place not in Strathern, 
but towards the ealtern extremity 
of thofe hills, ‘This gentleman dit- 
covered four camps in that diftrié, 
which 
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which he communicated to the au- 
thor of the work beforeus. This in- 
formation increafed General Roy’s 
curiofity and diligence, and he pro- 
greflively availed himfelf of the op- 
portunities which prefented them- 
felves, till he was enabled to afcer- 
tain the route by which the Roman 
armies penetrated from the north of 
England as far as Strathmore in 
Scotland, From thefe {mall begin- 
nings, our author was almoft im- 
perceptibly led to his prefent exten- 
five and laborious work. The in- 
troduétion concludes with an ac- 
count of the maps inferted in the 
volume, (in one of which, the ge- 
neral map of North-Britain, the rea- 
der will find the ancient names of 
people and places, from the curi- 
ous map of Richard of Cirencefter) 
together with an apology for not 
entering more at length into the 
fubjeét of the Roman order of bat- 
tle; which certainly would have led 
to dilcuffions of great length, as it 
is a topic about which the belt 
fcholars and profoundeft antiqua- 
ries are {till at variance. 

The firft book is almoft entirely 
hiftorical, and difcuffes a fubjett, 
the more material circumftances of 
which muft neceffarily be familiar 
to all who have, in any degree, 
made the hiftory of this country 
their fludy. All that relates to the 
landing and progrefs of Cefar in 
Britain, has been taken, in a gene- 
ral way, from that commender’s own 
account of thefe tranfaélions. OF 
the fubfequent arrival of Plautias, 
and of the Emperor Claudius, after 
an interval of about an hundred 
years, the materials are fupplied by 
Suetonius, Dion and Tacitus. ‘The 
firft chapter concludes with the ac- 
ceffion of Vefpafian to the empire, 
and the fecond commences with the 
memorable epoch of Agricola’s cam- 
paigns in our ifland. The account 
of this is extratted altogether from 
‘Tacitus, and 's alfo a portion of our 
hiftory fo generally known, as to 
require no further animadverfion on 
our part, than merely te fay that the 


narrative of General Roy is remark- 
ably perfpicuous and {fatisfattory. 
The third chapter continues the hif- 
torical narrative of the condu& of 
Domitian, the recal of Agricola, and 
the final departure of the Romans 
from Britain im 420, with the fub{e- 

quent arrival of the Saxons in 449. 
The fecond book involves a fub- 
je& much lefs familiar, and of con- 
fiderable intereft and importance ; 
namely, the original inftitution of 
the Roman militia, and their anci- 
ent fyftem of caltrametation. A 
particular and fatisfaétory account 
is given, in this part of the work, 
of the firft inftitution of the Roman 
militia under the regal government, 
of the manner of raifing troops in 
the time of the republic, and of the 
Roman legion in the different pe- 
riods of its eftablifhment. ‘The fub- 
{tance of the remaining part of thts 
book is principally taken from Po- 
lybius. Sef. i. of chap, ii. treats 
of Roman camps in general, and 
particularly exemplifies thofe of a 
temporary kind. Sect. ii. illuf 
rates the Polybian camp, from Livy 
and Vegetius. Seét. iii. treats of 
two confular armies united within 
the fame intrenchments: All thefe 
different fubjetts are inveltivaied 
with extraordinary care and accu- 
racy; but perhaps were intended by 
the author only to be confidered of 
importance here, fo far as they are 

made to introduce what follows. 
Book the third exhibits a general 
cefcription of North Britain, and of 
the temporary Roman camps: exit. 
ing there, wih a commentary on 
campaigns of Agricola, The reader 
is firft prefented with a fhort de- 
{cription of the great outlines and 
ftriking features. of the country; 
nor can we have a better opportu. 
nity, than this part of the volume 
affords, of introducing a {pecimen 

of the writer’s ftyle and manner, 

The only thing propofed by this thort 
account of North Britain, was to give a ge. 
neral idea of the great outlines and ftriking 
features of the Country, without entering 
into any particular detail of the various 
ranges of mountains, and deep interveaing 
Vallies 
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vallies, which interfe& it. An obfervance 
ef minutix of this kind would have ex- 
tended the defcription to a tedious length, 
occafioned many irkfome repetitions of 
giens and mountains continually fucceeding 
cach other, and would rather have hurt, 
than aided the general defign, by dividing 
the attention, and drawing it off from the 
great and principal objects, which, ferve 
beft to mark and charaéterize the country. 
Two diftri@s of the Highlands feem, how- 
ever, fo very fingular, and, at the fame 
time, fo different in their natures, as to 
dcferve to be mentioned. The firft is a 
great piain, cailed the Moor of Rannach, 
fitsented in the centre of the higheft moun- 
tains of Scotland. It is a defert about 
twenty miles fquare, extending from the 
hills of Glen Lyon, as far as Ben Nevis in 
Lochabar; flat and moraffy in its nature, 
and wholly without inhabitants or cultiva- 
tion. The fecond comprehends fome part 
of Coygach, Affynt, and Edirdachillis, 
ftretching along the north-weft coaft as far 
as Loch Iachard, being in length about 
twenty-four miles, and in breadth cight or 
ten. This, though appertaining to the 
mountainous region of the country, is ne- 
verthelel’s very different from the adjoining 
Highland diftriéts; for without being fo 
remarkably high, it is infinitely more rug- 
ged and broken than any other part of Bri- 
tain. In order to convey any tolerable idea 
ofa country fo very extraordinary in its 
nature, we may fuppofe fome hundreds of 
the higheft mountains fplit into many 
thoufand of pieces, and the fragments fcat- 
tered about. Between thefe lumps of rocks 
are numberlefs ponds of frefh water. Here 
and there, too, a cottage is to be feen, with 
a fpot of cultivated ground, not in general 
tilled, for itis butin few places that it is 
poffible to make ufe of a plough, but dug 
with a mattock, in the interftices between 
the {plinters of the rocks. The wood to be 
met with here is chiefly birch, without, 
however, growing to any great fize; and 
through the general mafs, the fea, from 
diftance to diftance, indents itfelf far into 
the land, forming a fcene the moft wild 
and romantic that can be im igined. The 
general map which accompanies thefe 
eflays veprefents only principal things, 
being by much too fmall to admit of the 
minutiz; yet even from it a much truer 
notion may be formed of the wett conit of 
the Highlands of Scotland, which is fo 


POL1 TEC AS. 
Debates in the Britifh 


N the Houfe of Lords, Monday 
March 10, the Bifhop of Rochel- 
ter lamented the delays that had at- 
tended the examination of witnclles 


‘tended to 
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very rugged and intricate, than what could 


poffibly be conveyed in many words. We 
thall therefore finith this defcription with 
the fhort and expreflive account which Ta. 
citus gives of the nature of this part of the 
coaft, in his life of Agricola: ‘* No where,” 
fays he, “is the wonderful power of the 
“« fea to be feen in greater extent than here; 
“* driving back the waters of many rivers, 
“* or forcibly carrying them away with its 
“own. Neither are its flowings and eb- 
*© bings confined to the ufual limits of the 
“* banks and fhore, but it works and winds 
“* itfelf far into the country, and even forms 
** bays in rocks and mountains, as if the 
** fame were its native bed.” 


According to General Roy, there 
is every reafon to fuppofe, that the 
temporary camps of the Romans 
difcovered in Scotland, are thofe 
which were a@ually occupied by 
Agricola, during his different cam- 
paigns, Thefe camps are of twa 
different kinds, a greater and finaller; 
they arc again diftinguifhed into 
three fets: the firft comprehends 
thofe between the border of England 
and the wall of Antoninus, the fes 
coud, thofe found between that wall 
and the river Tay; and to the third, 
thofe in Strathmore, between the 
‘Lay and the eaftern extremity of the 
Grampian hills.—Thefe camps are 
feverally reprefented in plates, 
which are really magnificent, and 
which enable the reader to form an 
accurate idea of what they are in- 
reprefent. Their local 
fituations and advantages are alfo 
minutely and perfpicuoufly defcrib- 
ed, ‘The author expatiates on the 
fimilarity between thefe camps and 
thofe defcribed by the ancients, and 
thus materally illuffrates a fubjeét 
hitherto but partially underftood, 
and confiders that a foundation is 
here laid for tracing with g eater 
certainty the motions of Agricola. 


REGISTER. 


Parliament, continued. 


on the flave trade, This queftions 
which came before the houfe, fo 
long ago as the year 17g2, was cer- 


taiuily of great magnitude, and “it 
muft 
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muft be the with of thofe who were 
for the abolition of fo inhuman a 
traffic, as well as thofe who thought 
that policy rendered the continu- 
ance of the trade neceffary, to have 
the queftion {pcedily decided upon: 
he therefore thought that fome mode 
fhould immediately be adopted, for 
expediting the proceedings in this 
bufinefs; and for that purpole, he 
concluded by moving, “ ‘That the 
further hearing of evidence and 
counfel on the {lave trade. be refer- 
red to a committce above {tairs,” 
The Duke of Clarence replied. 
His Royal Highnefs defired, that the 
proceedings of the houfe on the 
flave trade on the 8th of May 1792, 
might be read, by which it appeared 
that on a divilion, and by a great 
majority, it had been determined, 
that evidence and counfel fhould be 
heard at the bar of the houfe: from 
this his Highnefs contended that the 
queftion now before the houfe had 
already been decided; he infifted, 
that the examination of witnelles, 
&c. had gone on as rapidly as the 
other bufinefs of importance that 
came before the houfe would admit 
of. The Right Rev. Prelate had 
been ill during the greater part of 
the prefent feifion, and as he had 
ever taken a very attive part, it was 
a matter of delicacy towards him 
that prevented the bufinefs being 
brought forward ; he was therefore 
furprifed to find, that on the firit 
day on which he was able to attend 
the houfe, he fhould propofe a mo- 
tion of the nature he had this day 
made. The Weft India trade was 
of the utmoft confequence to this 
country, as it was benefited by it to 
the amount of 2,400,0c00l. annually 
and upwards of 70,000,0001. were 
embarked in it by the {ubjeéts of 
this country: it was befides the 
greateft nurfery to ow. feamen, and 
was therefore a queftion of the 
higheft magnitude, and fuch a one 
as demanded the mott ferious atten- 
tion of the houfe; and:he thought it 
incompatible with “its dignity to re- 
fer fuch a queition, coming from 


a7t 


the Commons of Great Britain, toa 
private committee. He therefore 
fhould oppofe the motion, 

Lord Thurlow, Lord Kinnoul 
and Lord Abingdon {poke againit 
the motion, which was fupported 
by the Bifhop of London, and the 
Karl of Guildford, The queftion 
being called for, the houfe divided— 
Contents, 14—non contents, 42— 
again{t the motion, 28, , 

The fame day in the Houfe of 
Commons, Mr. Adam rofe to bring 
forward his promifed propofitions 
—he prefaced them with a {peech 
of great length, (upwards of three 
hours) in which he difplayed much 
ability, and a confiderable de- 
gree of hiftorical and legal infor- 
mation. He obferved, that as the 
the tranfaétions and trials he would 
have occafion to allude to, had taken 
place in Scotland, it was certainly 
right that they fhould be examined 
and confidered according to the rule 
and principles of the laws of that 
country, The objeét of his prefent 
motion was, he faid, to have pro- 
duced to the houfe certain parts of 
the records of the trials of Mr. Muir 
and the Rev. Mr. Palmer, the for- 
mer of which took place before the 
Jufticiary Court at Edinburgh, and 
the latter before the Circuit Court 
of Jufticiary at Perth. Of both 
thefe cafes he would propofe to have 
laid before the houfe the indié&tment, 
the plea, the verdiét, and the fen- 
tence; and alfo one or two matters, 
which regarded only the cafe of Mr. 
Muir, as the objection made by him 
to certain of the jury, the warrant of 
the commitment of a witnels, of the 
name of William Muir, and the 
fame of another witnefs, John Ruf 
fel, and-alfo the notes, &c. of the 
court relative to parts of the tefti- 
mony adduced, as well by Muir, as 
by the crown againft him, He 
ftated, that it was his intention to 
found on thofe papers an addrefs ta 
his majefty in favour of the unfortue 
nate perfons in queftiom, which he 
propofed fhould be couched in 
terms the molt refpettful to the fo. 


vercign, 
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vereign, praying for an extenfion of 
the royal prerogative, and reprefent- 
ung that the fentence paffed on them 
was not ftriétly according to law. 

Adverting then to the {pegial ob- 
je& of his prefent motion, he faid, 
the queftion turned on feveral pro- 
pofitions, Firft, on the legality 
of the fentence, and the crimes fet 
forth again{t Meffrs. Muir and Pal- 
mér, which were chiefly, according 
to the technical language of that part 
of the kingdom, leafing-making or 
uttering words, and publifhing mat- 
ter, tending to fow divifions between 
king and fubje&, Secondly, that by 
the ancient law of Scotland, the pu- 
nifhment of tranfportation could 
not be infliéted for the above crimes, 
and that even by the aé& relating 
thereto paffed in 1704, banifhment 
only was the higheft punifhment 
which could be awarded. And 
thirdly, that the accufation, as fet 
forth in the indi@ment, could not 
be properly or legally conftrued 
into a charge of the above nature. 
All thefe propofitions, he obferved, 
he was confident of being able to 
fubfantiate. 

In endeavouring to do this, Mr. 
Adam was neceflarily obliged to 
launch out into a complicated, and 
at the fame time diffufe ficld of hil- 
torical narrative and legal obferva- 
tion. Refpecting the firft and fe- 
cond propofttions, he took a minute 
riew of the acculations as fet forth 
in the indi¢étment ; comparing thofe 
with his conftruction of the refpec- 
tive provifions of the Scotch laws, 
and alfo of fuch Sritifh laws as re- 
Jated to Scotland, he drew a con- 
claufion o : illegality of the fen- 
tence, and was of opinion, that the 
tranlportation wes 
by the law of Scot- 
land, as was evidently fhewn by 
the att of 1704, which he contend- 


4) are we 
punthment of 


ed fhould be literally coniflrucd, and 
which ordained tne puntfhment for 
Jeafing-making to be fine, imprifon- 
ment. and banifhment, the differ- 
ence between which and traniporta- 
tien, he fhewed in a kriking 
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of view; asthe former, he obferved 
banifhed the culprit from his native 
country only, and left him the reft 
of the world to range, and the latter 
confined him to the limits of fome 
diftant, and not unfrequently, bar- 
ren and comfortlefs {pot for life, or 
a certain term of years; and the 
provifion of the aét of the 6th of his 
prefent majeity related only to mat- 
ters of police, and did not apply to 
ftate offences; and he afferted, that 
from the very origin of the court of 
jufticiary down to the g1ft of Au- 
guft 1793, the punifhment of tranf- 
portation had not been adjudged by 
it, except for capital offences. 
Refpeéting the third propofition, 
he was equally diffufe in his difqui- 
fition as to the application and in- 
tent of the Scotch laws relating 
thereto. He contended, that were 
the powers of interpretation fo un- 
limitedly confined to the judges, or 
if the arbitrary power of apportion- 
ing puni{hments was given to them, 
there wasan end, in no inconfiderable 
degree, to the liberty of the fubje&, 
in that country, and obferved, that 
their court was as dangerous as was 
ever the {tar chamber in this ifland, 
Here Mr. Adam touched upon fe- 
veral particulars of the trial, as the 
refulal to admit Mr. Muir’s chal- 
lenge of certain of the jury—the 
mode of treating two of his witnefles 
Muir and Ruflel, the former, who 
refuted to take the oaths from con- 
{cientious motives, and the latter 
being prevented from appearing on 
behalf of the prifoner, on account 
of an alledged incompetency. The 
conduét of the court, in both 
thefe inflanees, he cenfured in 
{trong terms, as an arbitrary and un- 
juftifiable extenfion of the power of 
the judges, On the whole, he was 
decidedly of opinion, and he hoped 
the houfe, when it had impartially 
confidered the matter, would agree 
with him in thinking, that there 
were fuficient grounds for a new 
trial, particularly to Mr. Muir; and 
the cafe was fufficiently ftrong to 
juitify the interfeyence of the houfe, 
in 
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fn intréating the cxtenfion of the 
royal prerogative. 

He then moved, * that there be 
laid before the houfe 4 copy of the 
indi&tment, watrant of commital, 
plea, &c. verdi& and fentence, 

afled the 31ft of Augult 17093, on 
Thomas Muir, jun. of Hunterfhill, 
&c.” 

On the queftion being put, 

The lord advocate of Scotland 
rofe, and with much animation and 
e{fe&t, combated the different pro- 

ofitions and arguments of the 
Leumeta gentleman ; he contend- 
ed that the proceedings of the court 
were in ftriét conformity to the 
known and eftablifhed law of Scot- 
land, though perhaps not of this 
part of the ifland—the entire pro- 
cefs of the trial was on the moft 
legal, fair, and equit«ble principle ; 
and that had the judges of the 
court afted otherwile, they would 
be guilty of a high breach of duty ; 
and he infifted that the punifhment 
of tran{portation, which was fyno- 
nimous in the law of Scotiand with 
banifhment, was very properly ad- 
judged in the cafes in queftion, as 
the only means of totally removing 
from the country, men of fuch tur- 
bulent and licentious charaéters, 

Mr, Sheridan {poke in favour of 
the motion, as did Mr. Whitbread. 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Fox, ina 
fpeech of great length fupported it, 

Mr, Pitt replied to Mr, Fox, 

_ The houfe divided—for the mo- 
tion, 32—againft it, 171—majority, 


139. 
=" 18. In the Houfe of Lords, 
Lord Guildford, after a fpeech of 
confiderable length, moved, “ That 
it is the opinion of this houfe, that 
the treaties which his majefty has 
been advifed to contraét are again{t 
the interefts of this country, and 
founded on motives repeatedly dif- 
avowed by his majefty’s minifters.” 
On this a debate took place, after 
which the houle divided, when 
there appeared — contents g ~ non 
contents g6—-majority againit the 
motion 87, 
Vou, All, 
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Same day iri the Houfe of Com- 
mons, General Fitzpatrick rofe to 
thake his promifed motion telative 
to the captivity and treatment of 
M. de la Fayette, which he pres 
faced with a {peech of fome length, 
wherein he expatiated on the great 
fervices rendered by the character 
in queftion, to the caufe of real 
liberty and order, his loyalty to his 
fovereigns, and his attachment to 
the coni{titution eftablifhed in 1789, 
for which he facrificed every thing. 
He contended that not only the 
magnanimity and hunianity of the 
Britith nation in this cafe was ap- 
pealed to, but alfo its juftice and 
policy, both of which were very 
deeply implicated. He alluded to 
the declaration made at Toulon in 
favour of the conftitution of 1789, 
after which it would be inconfiltent 
to fuffer its chief promoter and de- 
fender to languifh in the dungeons 
of one of our allies; and alfo to the 
declarations made by the Pruslian 
monarch, that M. de la Fayette was 
not his prifoner, but that of the 
combined monarchs in general. 
The national policy he {aid was 
concerned, iuafmuch as we could 
in no way better fhew the fincerity 
of our declaration than by deliver- 
ing the perfon in queftion, At the 
fame time he wifhed to include the 
prefent companions in his fuffer- 
ings, the three members of the 
Conflituent Affembly, who efcaped 
with him from France, Meff, La- 
rheth, &c, He then moved, “ an 
addreis to his majefty, flating the 
opinion of the houfe, that the de- 
tention of Meff, de la Fayette, La- 
meth, &c. by his majefty’s ally, the 
king of Pruffia, was injurious to the 
caule of the combined powers, and 
befeeching his majefly to take fuch 
fteps therein ag to his royal wifdom 
fhall feeim molt proper.” 

Col, Tarleton, in feconding the 
motion, {poke in fupport of what 
his hon, fiend had advanced; wi'h 
much feeling and animation. 

_ Mr, Pitt faid, that in the prefeut 
inftance there was not a cafe made 
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out ftrong enough to warrant the 
interpofition of the houfe. He 
ftated the particulars of the French 
capture, which were by no means 
extraordinary ; the general of an 
holtile army was found within the 
lines of the enemy, and accordingly 
taken prifoner. In his opinion the 
whole was perfeétly confiltent with 
the rights of war, and the law of 
nations. Neither did he agree with 
the honourable gentleman in think- 
ing that M. de la Fayette’s conduét, 
or the confequences of it, deferved 
well either from his country or 
mankind in general. He begged 
leave to difclaim that this country 
had any power in the difpofal of 
the charaéter in queflion; and 
viewing the fubjeét as he did, he 
mufl refift the motion. 

Several gentlemen delivered their 
fentiments, after which, when the 
queftion being loudly called for, 
the houfe divided, and their ap- 
peared—for the thotion, 4g--againkt 
it, 153—majority, 110, 

On Friday Mr. Sheridan made 
fome objections to the plan, which 
he underftood was in agitation, of 
fundry propofals from the crown to 
the lord lieutenants and grand 
juries of the different counties, for 
raifing troops by voluntary fub- 
fcription, without the confent or 
knowledge of the Houfe of Com- 
mons. Would the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) oppofe a mo- 
ton for the production of papers, 
containing thele plans or propofals? 
* Mr, Pitt faid, he would oppofe 
fuch amotion. The plan to which 
the honourable gentleman had al- 
luded was not yet finally arranged, 
nor the means determined upon 
for carrying it into execution. He 
did not think there was any thing 
improper or unconftitutional in 
individuals raifing or ‘fupporting 
troops which the Houfe of Com- 
mons voted; if there was it had 
been frequently prattifed in all 
former wars. 

My, Sheridan gave notice, that 
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he would make the motion on 
Monday next. 
DUTY ON PAPER. 

Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Bur- 
don, and other members, wifhed 
for the recommitment of the paper 
duty bill. ‘They contended, that 
the tax would amount to treble or 
quadruple the fum which Mr. Pitt 
had eftimated; that the duty on 
fome kinds of coarfe paper would 
amount to 45 or 50 per cent. ad 
valorem, when the duty on the 
finer kinds would not be more than 
14 per cent, that the circulation of 
inftru€tion, which fhould be held 
facred, would thereby be much 
cramped ; and that, to amend and 
correct thofe errors, the bill ought 
to undergo a further confideration, 

Mr. Pitt was clear that the infore 
mation of the honourable gentlemen 
could not be accurate. He had 
confulted many of the paper manu. 
faéturers, as well as the tax-gatherers 
from whom he had colletted that 
the duty could not be much more 
than double what it had formerly 
been. He would be happy if it 
amounted to more than what he had 
ftated it at. Delay would be hurt} 
ful to the revenue, as the paper- 
mills were now unemployed, there- 
fore he was againtt the recommittal, 

Mr. Rofe was of the fame opi- 
nion ; with refpeé to the variation 
of the duty, in proportion to the 
value, it could not be avoided. The 
fame took place in the duty on muf 
lins in a greater degree, 

Mr. Sheridan faid, if the ftate- 
ments the houfe had heard were 
true, cheap publicatigns would be 
entirely deftroyed. He hoped that 
a drawback would be allowed to 
new{papers, equal to the whole of 
the additional duty on the paper, 
to be deduéted from the ftamps. 
He defired to know whether the 
honourable gentleman was acquaint« 
ed with any paper-mill where 


French affignats were forged. He 
(Mr. Sheridan) knew that fucha 
prattice exifted; he had feen fome 


of 
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of the affignats. and he had heard 
that an excife officer, who was go- 
ing to put a {top to what he confi- 
dered an illegal and infamous fabri- 
cation, had been prevented from 
doing fo, by the authority or the 
connivance of certain perfons high 
in office, 


P O E 


ODE 
FOR HIS MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 
June 4, 1794 
BY HENRY JAMES PYF, ESQ, 
Poet Laureat to his Mayefty. 


OUS’D from the gloom of tranfient 
death, 
Reviving Nature’s charms appear, 
Mild Zephyr wakes with balmy breath 
The beauties of the vouthful year. 
The fleecy ftorm that froze the plain, - 
The winds that fwept the billowy main, 
The chilling blaft, the icy thower, 
That oft obfcur’d the vernal hour, 
And half deform’d the etherial grace 
That bloom’d on Maia’s lovely face, 
Are gone—and o’er the fertile glade 
In manhood’s riper form array’, _ 
Bright June appears, and from his bofom 
throws, 
Blufhing with hue divine, his own am- 
brofial rofe. 


Yet there are climes where winter hoar 
Defpotic ftll usurps the plains, 
Where the Joud furges lafh the fhore, 
And dreary defolation reigns— 
While as the fhivering {wain defcries 
The drifted mountains round him rife, 
Through the dark mift and howling blaft, 
Full many a longing look is caft , 
To northern realms, whole happier fkies 
detain : 
The lingering car of day and check his 
golden rein. 


Chide not his ftay—the rofeate fpring 

Not always flies on halcyon wing; 

Not always ftrains of joy and love 

Steal {weetly through the trembling grove. 

Reflecting Sol’s refulgent beams, 

The falchicn oft terrific gleams ; 

And louder than the wintry tempeft’s roar, 

The battle’s thunder thakes th’ affrighted 
fhore— 

Chide nat his ftay—for in the fcenes 
Where nature boatts her genial pride, 
Where forefts fpread their leafy fcreens, : 

And lucid ftreams the’ painted vales di- 
vide: 
Beneath Europa’s mildeft clime, 
¥n glowing fummrer’s verdant prime, 


Mr, Pitt faid, no reliance could 
be placed on the information of 
perfons guilty of forgery. 

Mr. Taylor corroborated, and 
was ready, at any time, to prove the 
facts alledged by Mr. Sheridan. ° 

The motion for the recommitial 
was negatived, 


a be 


The frantic fons of Rapiné tear 

The golden wreath from Ceres’ hair, 

And trembling Induftry afraid 

To turn the war-devoted glade, 

Expofes wild to Famine’s haggard eyes, 
Waites where no hopes of future harvefts 


rife, 
While floating corfes choke th’ empurpled 
flood, 
And every dewy fod is ftain'd with civic 
blood. 


Vanifh the horrid fcene, and turn the eyes 

To where Britannia’s chaiky cliils arile.— 

What though beneath her rougher air 

A lets luxuriant foil we thare ; 

Though often o’er her brighteft day 

Sails the thick ftorm, and dhrouds the folar 
ray: 

No purple vintage though fhe boaft, 

No olive thade her ruder coatt ; 

Yet here immortal Freedom reigns, 

And law proteéts what labour gains, 

And as her manly fons behold 

The cultur’d farm, the teeming fold, 

See commerce {pread to every gale, 

From every fhore her {welling fail, 

Jocund they raife the choral lay, 

To celebrate th’ aufpicious day, 

By heaven fele¢tcd from the laughing year, 

Sacred = patriot worth, to patriot boioms 

car, 


An APOLOGUE, 


Written by a young Lady only 12 Years old, 
upon fome acquaintance doubting her ge- 
nius, and envying her the merit fhe bad 
obtained by fome poems fhewn to her 
Sriends. 


Lofty fun flow’r, arrogant and vain, 
(Like many an abject heart, that 
treads the plain ;) 
In the parterre, with glittering triumph 
rofe, : 

Glad’ning its gaudy beauties, to difclofe ; 
Wretched conceit, and empty flatt’ring 
ride, , 

Guarded her all, poffeffing every fide-.- 
Beneath her feet a violet, young and fair, 
Grew modeft, and perfumed the frefh’ning 


air; 
Naturehad kept it from each blafting harm, 
302 And 
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And gradually difplay’d each op’ning 


charm: 


The fun flower fmelt the new perfumed | 


gale, 

And gg with envy, and with malace 
pale. 

*¢ From whence doth all thofe fweets at 
once proceed, 

From what tall flower, o¢ what hymble 
weed ; 

Who dares thus publicly, their fweets 
convey, 

Who dares inferior beauty thus difplay ; 

What lofty rival thus perfumes the air, 

Whilit 1 am emprefs of the gay parterre ?”’ 

The violet lifting up its harmlefs head, 

Thus fpoke with confcious merit, from its 
bed: 

** No.lofty rival now the wind perfumes, 

No haughty fiower, or fhrub, to raife pet- 
fumes, 

*Tis me whofe unoffending helplefs yourb, 

Can know no guile, can {peak ’ but fimple 

'  trath; 

But if thoie fcents are worthy rage t’excite 

Learn now, ’tis me that gives the air de- 
light : 

*Tis I, the gales with artlefs fragrance feed, 

Fromme, tho’ young, thofe little fweets 

roceed.’’ 

* From thee, (the fun flower exclaim’d) 

from thee ; 


POET R Y. 


Thy form’s too little for the eye to fee, 

Doft thou not know, that nought in youth. 
ful years 

But fimple thoughts, and childifh ways ap- 

ears 5 

Thou haft fcarce peep’d from out thy 
humble bed, 

Then how canft thou, fuch a fweet fragrant 
fhed.”? 

The mafter who had heard the taunting 
flower ; 

Ended the ftrife, afuming all his power : 

* Hold envious queen! ’tis J command 
the peace, 

Let all thy rancour, and thy anger ceafe, 

Tt matters not how many years we dive, 

If nature copioufly her gitts will give, 

There is a glorious power, which rules 
above, 

Who fees his works with wniverfal love ; 

Why then may not this humble flower dif- 
clofe, ; 

Her mode? fweets, without injurious foes ! 

Fovtune’s capricious every heart muft know, 

How oft doth the her gifts on fools beftow ; 

Since fhe her bounty can with eafe dif. 
penfe, 

Why cannot gature give Juperior fenfe. 


J. M. STRATTON, 
Barh. = 





MARRIED. 

Philip Dauncey, E!q of Gray’ s-Inn, to 
Mifs Dolignon, of Hart-ftreet. 

John Lateward, Efq. of Baker-ftreet, to 
Mifs Lucy Bullcck, of Conduit-ftreet. 

The Rev. W. Couture, of Chickenden, 
Oxfordthire, © to Mils M. Kenrick, of 
Southgate. 

* Wm, Garthfhore, Efg. to Mifs Chalié. 

D. M‘Lachlan, Fig. of the itland of Ja- 
mai:a, to Mifs Campbell, daughter of 
Duican Campbell, Efq. 

The Rey. 4seorge Yowell, of Potterf- 
bury, in Hertfordfhire, to Mifs Hall, “d 
Aldermanbury. * ' 

The Rev. George Talbot, to the Hon. 
Mifs Ann Beaucierc.  ° 

Thomas Brooke, Efq. of Grafton-ftreet, 
to Mifs Cuthbert, of Berner’s-ftreet. 

Wm. Woodward, E1q. of Derbyfhire, to 
Mrs. Evans, of Draycott Hall. 

Vifcount Belgrave, to the Hon, Mi fs 
Everton, 

Abraham Hopkins, Efq. of Burton on 
Trent, to Mils Somere ite, of Stafterd. 

Richard Mee, E!q. to Mifs Duant, of 
Hagtey, Stafforathire. 
' Capt: Campbell, 
of light dragoons, to Mis 
James’ S- -iqnare. vee 
1 pee Lacy, fy. of the Northun.ber- 
baud ailitia, to Mis T +> HOwialodig 


of the rgth res iment 
Iunter, cf St. 





The Rev. 
crott, of Bray, Berks. 

Arthur Anftey, Efq. to Mifs Diana Pier- 
fon, of Margaret-ftreet. 

The te Nap Kerby, oy Plymouth, 
to Mifs French, of At'ierftone. 

John Cotes, Ef fq. of Woodcote, to Lady 
Mary Gray. ° 

John Everard, Efq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Mits Blencowe. 

The Hon. Bingham, to Lady 
Eliz. Bellafyze: igstiods 

Phillip Hill, Efq. of “oln Park, Effex, 
to Mifs Barker, of Wiinb.cdon,  - 

A. Cox, Efq. of Harwich, to Mifs Nunn, 
of Manningtree. 

The Rev Arthur Prefton, to Mifs Beref- 
ford, daughter of the bithop of Offory. 

At Bath, Benjamin Chapman, Efq. to 
Mrs. Payne. 

Charles Edmonftone, Efq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, to Mifs Emma Wilbrahan Bootle. 

The Rev. Thomas Welch, ot Pattethall, 
Northamptonthire, to Mils Gafcoigne, of 
Charlotte -ftreet. 

The Hon. Francis Charteris, fon of Lord 
Elcho, to Miis Margaret Campbell, of Shaws 
tic id, 

G. W. Ridfdale, Efq. to Mifs Lukin. 

Charles Raikes, Efq. of Mincing- “lane, 
to Mifs Raikes, of Surr a dicen’ 


Rippon, to Mifs Roy- 





DIED 
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DIE D. 

David Murray, Efg. M.P. for the bo- 
rough of New Radnor. 
' Sir Thomas Allen, baronet, of Somerly 
Hall, in Suttolk. 

Ralph Dod{worth, Efq. one of the alder- 
men of York. 
' Charles Warren Dunbar, Efq. of Ma- 
chriemore. 

Mits Sufan Urquhart, of Craigftone. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Woodward, bifhop 
of Cloyne. 

Mrs. Hufley, fifter to the Earl of Beau- 
lieu. 

Mrs. Triquet, of Hoxton. 

Philip Howard, Efq. of Great Pultney- 
ftreet. 

Lieut. General Townfend. 

Aged 73, Jofeph Ramey, Efq. an alder- 
man of Yarmouth. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, of Killerton, 
in Devonfhire. 

Richard Calcutt, Efq. captain of the 
royal navy. 

At Calcutta, in the Eaft-Indies, Lieut. 
Colonel Skelly. 

Peter Wentworth, Efq. of Surinam. 

Mrs. Stackhoufe, of Orchard-ftreet. 

Mrs. Roedow, of Plymouth. 

Mrs. Frances St. John, of St. John’s 

odge, in Hertfordthire. 

Charles Lewis, Efq. of Knightfbridge. 
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Aged 81, Mrs. Lloyd, of Devonfhire- 

ftreet, Queen’s-fquare. 
_Mrs. Crocket, of Little Own Hall, Staf- 

fordthire. 

Mifs Tyfon, of South Lambeth. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Ord, of James’s-ftreet, 
Bedford-row. 

Aged 71, 
at law. 

Mifs Margaret Burch, of Iflington. 

Mifs SophiaUtterion, of Farnham, Hants. 

Capt. Livingftone, late of the 26th regie 
ment of foot. 

Aged 70, Mrs. Martha Kent, of St. 
Alban’s. 

General Elphinftone, of the 53d regiment 
of foot. 
: Aged 80, Mr. John Haynes, of Diftaff- 

ane. 

Robert Riddel, Efg. of Glen Riddel. 

Mifs Elizabeth Cavendith, daughter of 
Lord George Henry Cavendith. 

The Rev. George Powell, of Briftol. 

Mifs Burdet, of Lutterworth, in Leie 
cefterthire. 

Miis Cromwell, of Doncafter. 

Aged 77, Mr. Wm. Short, of Paulton. 

Aged 101, Mr. John Pritchard, of Franke 
well, Shropthire. 

Aged 102, Mr. Matthew Snowdon, of 
Little Rider-ftreer. 

Edw. Dyne, Efq. alderman of Rochefter. 





Dodd, Efq. barrifter 





PRICES OF STOCKS, 




















May 22, May 30 June 6. June 120 
Bank Stock - + - - 1664 1673 167% 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 70%: 70% fhut pete ns 
4 per Cent. Confolidated $44 843 842 84% 
s per Cent. Navy - - 124 1044 fhut —. 
Long Annuities - + - 20% 20 1-16 20% 20 3-16 
Short Annuities - - - 95 s 93 9 3-16 
India Stock - - - - 2073 Fp. — ant 
India Bonds - -'- » 8. pr. S. pr. S. pr. S. pr. 
South Sea Stock - + - — —_—— ens . = 
New Navy - - - = 1$ dif, 1% dif, 1} dif, 1} dif. 
Exchequer Bills - - - ——— gs. pr. —— 5S. pr. 
Lottery Tickets - - + 18s. pr. 1 60 —— ——e 
PRIGES OF CORN ar tHe Corn-Marxert, 
May 28. June 3. une ro. une 17. 
Wheat - + = = 325. to 445. 33s. to 44s. ms to 41s. Pa to i 
Barley - ee eo 39°" “— 325. 30S. —— 338. 298. — 33S 21S. —— 325. 
ye- = - = = 265.— 285. 26s.—- 298. 26s. — 29s. 26s. — 29s. 
Oats = s = - 178 —= 248. 188. —-245. 18s. — 245. 18s. —~ 24s. 
Pale Malt - - + 0$.— 008 383. — 43s. 38s. —43s. 38s. — 433. 
Amber ditto - - 008.-— 00S. 908.008. 00s. —da8, 005. — 005. 
Peas - - = = 24S.—= 40S. 26s.— qos. 26s. — 48s. 26s. — 38s. 
Beans - - - = 35% — 38S. 368.-—— 39s. 36s. — 398. 35s. — 385. 
Tares - + - = Q0S.— 00S. 00S.—cCOS. 00S.—00s. OOS. — oS. 
Fine Flour - = 7 398-—— 00S. 40S.— 008. 483, 00s. 485. — oo8. 
econd ditto + © 358.— 378. 368. —37s. 36s.— 37s. 36s. — 373. 
hird ditto - + 238. —- 285, 245.—- 29s. 245, — 29s, 25S. — 285. 





